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HIGH @ = 
FqUATORIAL 


WITH LATEST 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial, Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestnut Street, 
New York, Philadelphia. 














The Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets 


2% BOSTON 
Near Back Bay Stations 


European and American Plans 


MODERN HOTEL, particularly 

adapted to transient guests, Easy 

of access to all parts of the city and 

suburbs. Electric cars pass the door. 
Cuisine unexcelled. 

Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Travelling Alone 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK — 








Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 


Rew York 
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SUMMER PLEASURES aare essentially out- 
of-door ones. All the active sports make the bath a 
luxury; add to its delights by using Hanp SApPo_io, 
the only soap which lifts a bath above a common- 
place cleansing process, makes it a dainty delight, and 


puts the luxurious bathing of millionaires within reach 


of the masses. 


It is indeed the “Dainty Woman's Friend;” a 


delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, a 
luxury but also a necessity to every man, woman and 


child who desires the beauty of perfect cleanliness. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, nor does it go down into the p 
and dissolve the necessary oils. It opens the pores, liberates their activities, but wa 
no chemical change in those delicate juices that go to make up the charm and bloom of a 
perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 





FINGERS ROUGHENED by needlework catch every stain and look hopelessly dirty, 
HAND SAPOLIO will remove not only the dirt, but also the loosened, injured cuticle, and 
restore the fingers to their natural beauty. 





AID THE NATURAL CHANGES of the skin by using HAND SAPOLIO, and you 
gain, or retain, a natural beauty that no cosmetics can produce. Can you afford to bt 
without it? Don’t infer, Try it! 
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EDUCATION 


NEW JERSEY 





MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY “5rase:"’ 


, elective and college pre tory .ooumes ris. Fine 
beer tion yo buildings. Complete mode mipment: Tennis, 
— ben field hockey, golf, riding. Personal at mtion of teach- 


Academy, 
LASELL SEMINARY 
Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women, 
adding its specialty of Household Economics. Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


; BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


| ll Bigel Dean. 
Melvile Hi. Diguiow, SB. sven, MASS. 




















New Jersey, Blairstown. 
ohn I. Biair 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. jo> }: Bis! 


Baltdings, yr ear. ae ant ae for any American College. New 
Build a ymnasium and Swimmin Pool. Cam 50 acres. 
Modera ate Joun C. tuanPe A. M., D.D., Principal 





Sanaa Collegiate institute: 
Best advantages f boy’s intellectual, physical and moral 
as Eight experienced teachers . en department for 
oung and backward boys. Special  Gommercis Course. Health- 
location. Gymnasium and outdoor recreation. 


Prot. C. G. BROWER, Principal, Matawan, N. J. 
New Jersey, Montclair, 19 Walden Place. 


Montclair Military Academy. 

A school where a boy's personality is studied “4 ’ methods applied 
that will og most to bis future interests in college or 
business. U. 8. Army detail. G asium. Flealthful location 
For - A, address Joun G. MacVicar, A.M., Headmaster, 


NEW YORK 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


Genera] _and Col) Prep en L Counts 
For Girls. Large rocseation aro gro 
Riverside Drive, 85th and SG6th Sts., New York City. 














pas prope’ rty for many years occupied by Prof. Siglar 
>» x Preparatory School for Boys is now for 
rent. The we - are admirably located in Newburgh-on- 
Hudson, on an elevation commanding extensive view of 
river and mountain —— with a large campus for fresh 


air and games. A 
” poly SHIPP & OSBORN, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Rogers Hall School 


For Giris. Qartigente admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. lyoke. a grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis.’ feld Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





& 


Massacuvusetts, NorToN. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
oar. Gonpan, ¥. fous, AM. 


D.D. 
ear be; Sept. . 1908. Endowed college preparatory, 
| with vance: courses for high school graduates and others Art 
jana Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 
New brick a with resident instrnctor; tennis, basket- 
Pall. flela-hockey, golf.’ Steam and electricity. Location health- 

and beautiful, Within thirty miles of Bos on. For catalogue 
jana’ views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


\A school for boys. Highanddry location. Laboratories. New 
masium. Scholarships. A vigorous school fe. American 
pe Descriptive pamphlet, we many carefully executed full 





illustrations, sent free on req 
r. G BR. WHITE, Principal, “Wellesley Hilla, Mass. 





r MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton, Albemarle Road. 


he Fessenden School for Young Boys, 


Will o chen Sept. 23d. Boarding School of high grade. freqgees 
A, Phillips Exeter Academy and other secondary schools ys 
ived +4 young as8. Highest references. Send for pamphlet 


i 
re 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


Terms $700. Fall term begins September 24th, 1903. 


PENFIELD-SNYDER CLASSES {n° fntivhausi 


care. Home for three or four girls wishing higher branches, 
Misses SNYDER, Watertown, N. Y 


TENNESSEE 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. 


THE NROHVILLE COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL. 


ears’ course leads to LL.B. degree. Prepares for 
admiea ssion to the Bar. Advance courses leading to LL.M., 
DC.L ,and LL.D. 
All courses in Law are now taught by the Correspondence 
Method, the same as in Residence. 
For further information address 


THE SECRETARY, Nashville College. 
VIRGINIA 


Woodlawn Seminary and Musical Insti ° 
Boarding School for girls, Tpeaut tiful home, Thorough work 

Competent instructors. glish, Elocution, Music and A 
F Ep@ar StTrvson, M. Sc., Princi pal, Gordonsville, Va. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Founded 1784. ins Ber tember 22, 1908, 
Definite training for the Ministry, 7 BD. and daP.G. cate Special 
facilities for mission study and Ca Tibra rary, 47,000 volumes; 
Gymnasium; Dormitory. Open to all denominations, Catalogue 
on application. W.H.S. DEMAREST, Secretary. 


FOR 
BOYS 

















courses, 














The Phillips Exeter Academy _ 1781-1903. 
128d year will open on Wednesday, tember 16th, 1908, 
For catalogue, with pamphlet of views, po 


| HARLAN P. Amen, Principal, 
EXETER, New ampshire. 








OBER LIN 
na, Leological Seminary 


ear opens Sept. 28. rene Poprece with special advantages 
liege and Conservato: 
TH Dean, Oberlin, Ohio, 


Tist 
in the} 
ax Prof. E. 1. BOSWU 


ror WOMEN 


fhe STRENGTH-GIVER, ioe 


! JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


and MEN. 
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“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” joun Prestano 


CoNTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—The i-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity —Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man? -The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged !—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 3 W. 28th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 
Press Gutting 


Romeike’s Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 

about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 

to be ‘up to date.” Every newspaper and periodical of im- 
yrtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
erms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc.,33 Union Square, N. Y. 








ANTED.—Business and professional men to represent us on 
a definite guarantee basis, Give Ait experience, references. 
DUDD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. P 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 

Order forthe change of sn address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed euvaiege. 
We cannot, however. in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
Authors should preserve a copy. 

A a OTE, 


READING NOTICES 





for their return, 
icaeetiietemntentinntemtntastents 








TOUR TO THE PAGIFIG GOAST. 


Via Pennsylvania Ratiroad, Account G. A. R. 
National Encampment. 


On account of the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at San Francisco, Cal., 
August 17th to 22d, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany offers a personally-conducted tour to the Pacific 
Coast at remarkably low rates. 

Tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and other points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad east of Pittsburg, Thursday, August 6th, by 
special train of the highest grade Pullman equipment. 
An entire day will be spent at the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, two days at Los Angeles, and visits of a half 
day or more at Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, 
and San Jose. Three days will be agent in San Fran- 
cisco during the Encampment. A day will be spent 
in Portland on the return trip, and a complete tour 
of the Yellowstone Park, covering six days, returnin 
directly to destination via Billings and ~s og an 
arriving Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York September ist. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for twenty- 
Seven days, except three days spent in San Francisco, 
$215; two in one berth, $200 each. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses to Los An- 
geles, including transportation, meals in dining car, 
and visits to Grand Canyon and Pasadena, and trans- 
portation only through California and returning to 
the East by October 15th, via any direct route, includ- 
ing authorized stopovers, $115; two in one berth 
$105 each. Returning via Portland, $11 additional 
will be charged. 

Rates from Pittsburg will be five dollars less in 
a "fall inf 
_ For fu nformation apply to Ticket Agents, or 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adyv. 


























The Souls of 
Black Folk 


By W. E. B. DuBois 


REMARKABLE BOOK that is provoking 

much discussion because of the 
wonderful eloquence with which the 
author pleads for right and justice to 
his people. In these days of increasing 
agitation over the “negro problem” 
this passionate human document can 
neither be overlooked norignored. Aside 
from its remarkable presentation of 
facts it holds the reader—prejudiced or 
not—by its fascination of style and 
overpowering pathos. 


Some of the Chapter Headings follow: 
OF OUR SPIRITUAL STRIVINGS. 
OF THE DAWN OF FREEDOM. 
OF MR. WASHINGTON AND OTHERS. 
OF THE MEANING OF PROGRESS. 
OF THE TRAINING OF BLACK MEN. 
OF THE BLACK BELT. 
OF THE SONS OF MASTER AND MAN. 
OF THE FAITH OF THE FATHERS. 
OF THE PASSING OF THE FIRST-BORN. 
OF ALEXANDER CRUMMELL. 
OF THE COMING OF JOHN. 
OF THE SORROW SONGS. 


8d Edition $1.20 wet Published by 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


DEER PARK HOTEL 


DEER PARK, MD. 





Most Delightful Summer Resort of the 
Alleghenies. 


Swept by mountain breezes, 2,800 feet above sea level 
Absolutely free from malaria, hay fever and mee 
Reached without change of cars from all priacipal cities via 
Baltimore & Ohio road. Every modern convenience. 
Rooms en suite with private baths. Electric Lights, Long 
Distance Telephone, Elevator, Turkish Baths, Swimming 
Pools, Golf Links, Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys, Magnificent 
Drives, Complete Livery Service. Annapolis Naval Academy 
Band. Hotel remodeled with additional conveniences and 
renovated throughout. All cott have been taken for 
the season. Open from June 20th to Se ber 30th. 

For rates and information address W. E. Burwell, Man- 
ager, Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 
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N a most desirable location, and in thoroughly refined 

| surroundings, and on the shore of the Atlantic near to 

PORTSMOUT N. H., may be secured by those of un- 

doubted repute, who will present highest references, A 

HOME until Oct. ist. The family will not number more than 
six. Apply to MRS. POTTS, KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 





Lake Dunmore. 


MOUNTAIN SPRING HOTEL 


LAKE DUNMORE, VT. 
In the Green Mountains. Capacity, 300. Elevator. elec- 


tric lights, steam heat. Orchestra. Fine Bass fishing, all 
outdoor sports. Excellent cuisiae. Moderate rates. Booklet. 


FRANK J. QUINN, Prop'r. 


OUT ON THE COOL OCEAN 


OFF MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA. 


THE WINNEEGAN, ®4KER!SLAND, Mass. For 


? booklet and information address 
HENRY W. MORSE, Proprietor, Salem, Mass. 


NEW PLIMPTON HOTEL, 


Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. 


Many improvements including 
Suites with Private Baths. 











ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 


Surf and Still Water Bathing, Boating, Fishing, 
Golf, Tennis, Etc. For descriptive booklet, 


Address THOMAS PARKES, Prop., 
New York City Address, Hotel Hamilton, 132 W. 45th St. 


PEQUOT HOUSE 


and 22 Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
On Long Island sound 


FAMOUS | YACHTING | MACADAM 
HARBOR | HEADQUARTERS DRIVES 


500 Guests. Opens June 17th 
Write for COTTAGE LIFE AT PEQUOT 
WM. H. HAGER, 











Prop. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York... . 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Locacion, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
a. secured and retain for it a patronage of the high est 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Shelter Island Heights, N. Y.—A Select Family Hotel. Open 
from May to Oct. Located on ig * i Bay Golf, tennis, and all 
sports. For particulars address, C Y, Manager. 





soxneee, WOODLAND, ULSTER CO., N. Y. 
uiet retreat. Booklet on application. E. B. MILLER. 


A wild, 
Tent accomodation can be offered. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Two Hours trom New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 ft. elevation. 
N. 8. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mgr. 
Post Office Address, Pawling, New York. 
Circulars, etc. at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


White Sulphur Springs and Baths. 
Pavilion Hotel and Cottages. 

Awarded a Diploma and Medal at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 
Baths open June 15. Pavilion open June 20. 
Newly equipped Sanitarium Complete with Baths and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Send for pamphlet. JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


Columbia Hall; Taconic Inn 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Now open for the reception of guesis. Beautifully located in the 
heart of the 5--y— E HILLS. Hotel grounds Saggy foey 
acres, divided into gardens, walks, an < Perens he worl 
famed healing mineral - yt courtya tel, with bathhouse 

d large swimming poo pecial rates for June ; pamphlets. 


Address WILLIAM ST. LAWRENCE 




















Bedrord Springs Hotel 


BEDFORD, PENNA. 


‘‘Carlsbad of America’’ 
‘GREE cosines sacl: oR HO Qa ao) 


A Health and Pleasure Resort of the High- 
est Type. 

Valuable Mineral Springs and Baths under 
Professional Supervision. 

Extensive Improvements made during the 
Past Year. Rooms En Suite with Bath. 

Finest Nine-Hole Golf Course in the State. 

Our Illustrated Booklet Tells the Story— 
You Should Read It. 





SEIDEL LET TTL LE REET 
H. E. BEMIS, Manager 
Also Manager of 
HOTELS COLONIAL and ROYAL VICTORIA 
Nassa, Wl. P., Bahamas 
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FRONTENAC HOTEL 


Thousand Islands. St. Lawrence River. 


Eight hours from New York City, via New York Central 
R. R. from 42d Street. Cool breezes; only twenty —— 
from Lake Ontario, Finest summer climate. Boating, fish- 
ing, one, 6 ennis, golf links, no mosquitoes. Excellent 
orchestra. e hotel is justly entitled to the front rank of 
palatial summer hotels for comfort, convenience, and 
modern appointments. Now open. New York represent- 
ative at Town and Country Bureau, 289 Fourth Avenue. 


C. G. TRUSSELL, Manager. 
Also Manager of Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 





THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


GANANOQUE INN. 


The only brick and stone hotel on the 


St. Lawrence River. 


Under new management. World famous. Fishing, Boating, 
Sailing, Golf, etc. Dlustrated booklet, terms, etc., from 
JOHN J. FLEMING, Gananoque, Ontario. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
ove re years experience: late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 

- Y., State meet visit before decid 
SPENCER KINNEY M.D.. Raston. Pa 


Sore EYES Pr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


BINDERS (orouer will bs furnished by as at 
the rate of 35 cont. ae hb. posteee nee 


130 Fulton Street. New York. 

















‘A sublime spectacle.” 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 





One of the natural wonders of the 
world, A charming place at any sea- 
son of the year, reached from every 
direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object 
lesson in geography; an exhibition of 
landscapes that no painter can equal, 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 
ments of the industrial world. 


at of ae 5 Suemer parent iS I will be 

sen on receipt of a 

Pr aniels, General Pasoneer frm 
River Raflroad, 


Grand Central Station, New York. 
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THE PALACE 


‘** New York, Desbrosses St. 8.40 A.M. 


HUDSON RIVER BY DAYLIGHT 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the American Continent. 


IRON STEAMERS NEW YORK and ALBANY 


fr7 HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE ty, bt 


Leave Brooklyn (by Annex) - - 8.00 A. M.| Leave New York, W. 22d St., N. R.,9 00 A. M. 

West 129th’ St. - - 
Leave Albany, Hamilton Street, 8.30 A. M. 

Landing at Yonkers, West Point, Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson. 





24.444444444444444444444444444444464446444644644 


carry NO FREIGHT Their rich furnishings, costly 


eee eee i999 9000440400000 alana! 
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TICKETS via ‘“*DAY LINE”’ 
F. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


commanding the river scenery, have given them a world- 
Send 6 cents for copy of ‘‘ Summer Excursion Book.”’ 
ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES, 


BE. OLCOTT, Gen. Manager. 
Desbrosses Street Pier, 


The attractive route for Summer pleasure travel to or from 


The Gatskill Mountains, Saratoga and the Adirondacks, 
Hotel Champlain and the North, Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
and the West, The Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River. 


THROUGH TICKETS SOLD TO ALL POINTS. 


THE SUPERB STEAMERS, “NEW YORK” and “ ALBANY” of the DAY LINE, are the fastest in the 


world and are the finest of their class afloat. They are designed exclusively for the 
arn private parlors and main deck dining rooms, 
ide renown. 


E. 
New York. 





A. E. ANDERSON, Desbrosses St. 


AAA 4A4444. 
WUVUVUTTY 





Afternoon Boat, Steamer “ + —¥ POWELL ” for Rondout (Kingston), and intermediate landings. Capt. 


- - 9.20 A. M, 


nger service, and 
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WILLIAMS “f2u3° 
; The Best 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion 
and appetite are poor, there is no rem- 
edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford?’s 
Acid 


His smile Phosphate 


“speaks louder than words” 
: If your druggist can’t supply you we will send smal. 


In the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, ete. Williams’ Shavin Ps . 
Soaps are sold throughout the world. ad bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 








Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Pre Glen Springs The American Nauheim 
! 


A Health Resort and Hotel of the highest class. The most complete and modern bathing estab- 
ean in America. All Approved Forms of Hydrotherapy and Electricity, including HOT NEPTUNE BRINE 
ind CARBONATED NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS (che Schott treatment) as given at the celebrated NAUHEIM BATHS. 


{ALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS. Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Sixty acres of private 
park, Well-kept and attractive Golf Links. Send for illustrated book. Open all the year. 


| WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres’t, Watkins, N Y. 
' 
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Survey of the World 


Owing to differences of 
opinion in the Republican 
party of Iowa concerning the 
tariff, and the frequently expressed de- 
sire of Governor Cummins for a revision 
of those duties which affect Trust prod- 
ucts, the recent Republican convention at 
Des Moines excited much interest 
throughout the country. Governor 
Cummins, Lieutenant-Governor Herriot 
and several other officers were renomi- 
nated by acclamation, but the tariff and 
Trust paragraphs in the platform—the 
result of repeated conferences between 
the representatives of the Governor and 
those who oppose his radical views—dif- 
fer very perceptibly from the platform 
of the preceding campaign, which per- 
mitted the inference that certain duties 
wete a “shelter for monopoly.” These 
paragraphs, however, had been accepted 
by Governor Cummins, and he declared 
that they supported his position. They 
are as follows and are preceded by an 
emphatic defense of the protective policy : 


The Tariff 
in Iowa 


“ Tariff rates enacted to carry this policy into 
effect should be just, fair and impartial, equally 
opposed to a foreign control and to domestic 
monopoly, to sectional discrimination and to in- 
dividual favoritism; and must from time to 
time be changed to meet the varying conditions 
incident to the. progress of our industries and 
their changing relations to our foreign and 
domestic commerce. Duties that are too low 
should be increased, and duties that are too 
high should be reduced.. 

“ We believe that the large corporations com- 
monly called Trusts should be so regulated and 
supervised, both in their organization and in 
their operation, that their evil tendencies may 
be checked and their evil practices prevented. 
In many instances they are efficient industrial 
instruments and the natural outcome of an in- 
evitable process of economic evolution. We do 


not desire their destruction, but insist that they 
shall be so regulated and controlled as to pre- 
vent monopoly and promote competition, and 
in the fullest sense subserve and advance the 
public good.” 


Reciprocity was approved “as the natu- 
ral complement of protection.” The 
platform opposes “all legislation designed 
to accomplish the disfranchisement of 
citizens upon lines of race, color or sta- 
tion in life,” and calls for the unanimous 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt in 1904. In 
accepting his renomination Governor 
Cummins said that in the future he 
should maintain the tariff views which 
he had expressed during the past two 
years. He found in the platform (which 
he praised) a recognition of them and a 
warrant for his course. Representatives 
Lacey and Cousins defended the present 
tariff law, the former saying that he was 
a “stand-patter from Standpattersville,” 
and the latter commending the courage 
of the President and Mr. Hanna, who 
“in the face of cheap blustering section- 
alism ” advocated the policy of “ holding 
fast to that which you know is good un- 
til you are sure of something better.”— 
It is understood that Mr. Cannon, of IIli- 
nois, who is to be Speaker of the House, 
opposes any currency legislation on the 
lines of the Aldrich bill—Mr. John Bar- 
rett, formerly Minister to Siam, and now 
Commissioner of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion for Asia and Australasia, has been 
appointed Minister to the Argentine Re- 
public. 
& 

The old town of Hunt- 
ington, on the north 
shore of Long Island, 
celebrated its 250th birthday on the 
Fourth, and President Roosevelt was 
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the orator of the day. His address was 
in the main a repetition of the most 
striking parts of the addresses which 
he made during his Western tour, on 
good citizenship, patriotism, the civil 
war, the enforcement of law, the need 
of a first-class navy as insurance for 
peace, the lessons of the downfall of 
republics in former times, etc. The 
following passage excited much ap- 
plause: 

“This is not, and it never shall be, the gov- 
ernment of a plutocracy. It is not, and it never 
shall be, the government of a mob. It is what 
you men [the Grand Army veterans] warred 
that it should be, and what in the future it shall 
be—a government of liberty and of order by, 
through and under the law, the law which no 
man is above and none is below, the law which 
forbids a crime of greed or cunning and which 
forbids equally a crime of lawless physical vio- 
lence.” 


In the evening there was a fine display 
of fireworks on the President’s grounds 
at Oyster Bay.—In Washington, a 
parade of soldiers, sailors, marines and 
the local militia was followed by a pub- 
lic meeting on the White House lawn, 
where the French Ambassador, M. Jus- 
serand, made an eloquent address 
eulogizing the revolutionists of 1776, 
referring to the aid given by France, 
and closing with these words: 


“Endowed with institutions similar to yours, 
pursuing similar aims, we intend to vie with 
you, no longer on the battlefield, in pursuit of 
a liberty which has been won forever, but in 
constant attempts to improve the condition of 
the many, to spread the spirit of brotherhood 
between men and between nations—to remain, 
in a word, true to the principles proclaimed in 
your revolution and in ours. The fight for bet- 
ter things is an endless one. We shall fight it, 
you and we, with eyes fixed on the same ideal, 
the very same marked out by our ancestors long 
ago, and our flags will move on always. toward 
the light; and while we follow them we shall 
be pleased to remember that if their designs 
are different, yet they display over our heads 
the same colors.” 


Secretary Moody denounced mob vio- 
lence, which, he said, “ renders our 
voice feeble when raised against op- 
pression elsewhere.” The postal serv- 
ice frauds were evidently in his mind 
when he declared that “no disease of 
the body politic” was “so subtle, so 
powerful, so dangerous, so fatal, as the 
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corrupt betrayal of a public trust.” 
When the malignant ulcer of corruption 
appeared, “the knife should reach un- 
der every poisonous root of it.” 
Charges should be investigated with 
the cold impartiality of a court of law. 
“Tf the offense be proved, let the dis- 
pleasure of the people come like a thun- 
derbolt from on high. Let not the hand 
of justice be stayed, or its edicts be tem- 
pered with a misguided mercy.”—At 
Tammany’s celebration, in New York, 
the chief orator was ex-Senator Charles 
A. Towne, of Minnesota, who de- 
nounced the war upon the Filipino in- 
surgents and what seemed to him to be 
“on every side a veritable carnival of 
special privilege.” Senator Bailey, of 
Texas, remarked that if others had ex- 
emplified the principles of 1776 as Tam- 
many had, “the country would not be 
scandalized to-day by the sight of a 
Government Department honeycombed 
with petty theft.” Mr. Bryan (whose 
name was cheered for five minutes) 
sent a letter deploring the “thirst for 
power and greed for gain which are 
leading so many of our countrymen 
away from political and private vir- 
tues.” Mr. Cleveland’s letter spoke of 
Tammany’s “vast influence and glo- 
rious traditions.” Ex-Senator Hill wrote 
that in his opinion a political revolu- 
tion was at hand, partly because “ the 
signs of the times indicate a growing 
popular distrust of the spectacular per- 
formances, the self-advertising meth- 
ods, the contradictory professions, and 
the fickle, demagogical and dangerous 
tendencies of the present National 
Executive.” 
& 

Secretary Root has or- 
dered an immediate and 
thorough investigation of 
charges relating to contracts for certain 
army supplies that were manufactured 
at the works of Littauer Brothers, Glov- 
ersville, N. Y., the leading member of the 
firm being Lucius N. Littauer, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Twenty- 
fifth New York district. The evidence 
was disclosed last week in the course of 
a hearing in bankruptcy proceedings, the 
petitioner being Edmond R. Lyon, who 
was the successful bidder on many con- 
tracts for gloves and caps during the war 
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with Spain. Littauer Brothers manufac- 
tured the gloves, gauntlets and caps re- 
quired for filling the contracts of Lyon, 
amounting to about $200,000. Accord- 
ing to Lyon’s testimony the firm was in- 
terested in these contracts, dividing with 
him the profits of some of them and re- 
ceiving a specified sum for each piece in 
others. Accounts and the letters of Mr. 
Littauer are published, which seem to 
support this statement as to a division of 
profits. Lyonhas had nocontracts for some 
time past and is now employed as a sales- 
man. Mr. Littauer, who has for years 
enjoyed the friendship and confidence of 
Mr. Roosevelt, says that his firm had no 
interest in the contracts, but merely sold 
the goods to Lyon. The latter, he con- 
tinues, ascertained what the firm’s prices 
would be, put in his bid, and then, if suc- 
cessful, ordered from the firm the goods 
that he needed. The War Department 
knew that these goods were made by the 
firm. It appears that Lyon’s bondsmen 


were Mr. Littauer’s brother and brother- 
in-law. One purpose of the investigation 
is to ascertain whether there was a viola- 
tion of the law which forbids a member 
of Congress to be interested directly or 


indirectly in contracts with the Govern- 
ment.—The War Department has de- 
cided that the law was not violated by 
Senator Redfield Proctor, of Vermont 
(formerly Secretary of War), whose 
marble company has had contracts for 
many thousands of headstones required 
for soldiers’ graves. The company is in- 
corporated, and the law permits a mem- 
ber of Congress to hold stock in a cor- 
poration that has contracts. 
a 

The Postmaster-General 
has given orders that 
none of his subordinates 
shall supply information to the press 
concerning the investigation now in 
progress. He has abolished the office of 
post office physician, the existence of 
which in the post offices of several large 
cities has excited much hostile criticism. 
Of the 1,776 promotions which Mr. 
Beavers, when Superintendent of the 
Division of Salaries and Allowances, di- 
rected to be made, only 806 have been 
granted. This reduction is said to have 
been caused by the inquiry as to the work 
of a “ promotion syndicate.” Contracts 
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for large numbers of a certain kind of 
clock, manufactured by a company in 
which New York politicians are inter- 
ested, are now the subject of investiga- 
tion; also the contracts for manifolding 
devices supplied by a company. in which 
Representative Sibley, of Pennsylvania, 
is said to be the chief stockholder. Here 
again, as in the case of the money order 
blanks, the son of an influential subordi- 
nate officer of the Department is found 
to be an employee of the company. The 
contract for money order blanks has been 
awarded to Mr. Herman, the lowest bid- 
der. It was for his attempt to prevent 
this award, in the interest of a bidding 
company by which his son was employed, 
that Superintendent Metcalf was re- 
moved. Further extension of the rural 
free delivery service will be made with 
great care,upon the reports of inspectors, 
and will not depend upon the requests of 
members of Congress. 


& 

The laying of the 
new Pacific ca- 
ble was com- 
pleted on the 3d, at Honolulu, and the 
line was ready for use on the night of the 
4th. At 10.50 p. M. the first official mes- 
sage was sent by President Roosevelt 
from his office in Oyster Bay, to Gov- 
ernor Taft in Manila, as follows: 


Messages by the New 
Pacific Cable 


“Governor Taft, Manila: I open the Ameri- 
can Pacific cable with greeting to you and the 
people of the Philippines. 

“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


Twenty-nine minutes later Governor 
Taft’s reply was received. It was a long 
message, closing with a plea for a reduc- 
tion of the tariff on Philippine products 
“in accordance with the broad and lib- 
eral spirit which the American people 
desire to manifest toward the Filipinos, 
and of which you [the President] have 
been an earnest exponent.” Mr. Roose- 
velt then sent westward around the world 
a message of congratulation to Mr. 
Clarence H. Mackay, of the Commercial . 
Pacific Cable Company, who was sit- 
ting by his side. This message started 
at 11.23 Pp. M. and made the circuit of 
the world in 12 minutes, going by way of 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Manila, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Bombay, Suez, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Lisbon, the Azores, Canso 
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and New York. Mr. Mackay’s reply was 
sent eastward over the same route, and 
was transmitted in 914 minutes. Among 
those who sent greetings to Governor 
Taft were ex-President Cleveland and 
Secretary Root. From St. Paul, Arch- 
bishop Ireland sent a brief message, one 
sentence of which was: “I hope that 
land negotiations with the Papal Dele- 
gate [meaning Monsignor Guidi] will 
soon be closed.” At the same time he 
sent another message to Monsignor 
Guidi, as follows: “ May success attend 
you in all things. How is it that there 
is so much delay in negotiations relating 
to the monastic lands? Here people are 
becoming impatient.” 


At last week’s conven- 
tion of the Afro-Ameri- 
can Council in Louis- 
ville, an address was'issued in which it 
was pointed out that the provocations 
which lead to the lynching of negroes 
are becoming more insignificant and 
numerous, such punishment being in- 
flicted even for impudence and disobe- 
dience. “Such conditions,” says the 
address, “ indicate clearly a tendency to 
anarchy ; and anarchy for the negro will 
terminate in anarchy for all men.” 

“The number of those of our race who are 
now accused of the nameless crime against 
women is so small compared with the whole 
number that it is scarcely necessary to discuss 
this as a distinct crime. Yet we make no plea 
for any man who may be proved guilty of this 
crime; our plea is for law and for the protec- 
tion of the innocent.” 


The Lynching 
of Negroes 


The Council does not object to “the 
disfranchisement of the ignorant negro, 
provided that the same classes of the 
other races are similarly dealt with.” 
In an address before a large audience, 
Mr. Booker T. Washington advised his 
race to avoid extremes of utterance or 
action, and never to descend to the level 
of the mob. Recent outbreaks of mob 
violence, he said, had for his race this 
lesson : that “ we should spare no effort 
to impress upon our people that idle- 
ness and crime should cease.” The les- 
son for other Americans was: that there 
should be the same law and the same 
justice for black and white. ‘“ When- 
ever the nation forgets, or is tempted to 
forget, its basic principle, the whole 


fabric of government for both the white 
and the black man is threatened with 
destruction.”.—At Montgomery, Ala., 
B. F. Cosby and George D. Cosby have 
pleaded guilty to a score of peonage 
charges and been sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment.—Five negroes were 
lynched in the South last week. At 
Scottsborough, Ala., the sheriff was 
shot twice while defending a negro 
prisoner againsta mob. The negro was 
taken from him and hanged.—At 
Evansville, Ind., on the 5th, a race war 
was in progress. A negro killed a po- 
liceman on the 3d, and the mob at- 
tempted to take him from the jail. He 
was conveyed to Vincennes for his own 
protection. Afterward the mob at- 
tacked many negro residents of the city. 
A company of armed negroes for a time 
paraded the streets, but was then forced 
to disperse. There was great disorder 
through the night of the 5th, but on the 
following day peace was restored. 
a 

The controversy between the 
builders in New York and 
their employees, who are or- 
ganized in 41 unions, appears to have 
been settled by an agreement that pro- 
vides for arbitration. Owing to the con- 
ciliatory efforts of the Civic Federation, 
a conference was held, and the arbitra- 
tion plan proposed some time ago by the 
association of employers was unexpect- 
edly accepted, with some modifications. 
This association, which represents more 
than 1,000 firms, had set out to eliminate 
the walking delegate and to prevent sym- 
pathetic strikes. In the course of its 
campaign, two walking delegates were 
arrested for blackmail and extortion, and 
it is said that it obtained evidence 
against a dozen more. The plan, which 
representatives of the unions have ac- 
cepted, provides for arbitration in each 
trade, with the right of appeal to a gen- 
eral arbitration commission represent- 
ing the entire industry; and the arbitra- 
tors chosen by the workmen are not to 
be walking delegates. Strikes and lock- 
outs are forbidden, One building com- 
pany (the largest in the city, and not in- 
cluded in the association) had already 
made terms with the unions upon the 
basis of a similar plan of arbitration, 
which does not, however, it is claimed, 
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exclude from the arbitration boards the 
walking delegates of unions not direct- 
ly involved. This controversy has 
caused a suspension of work for two 
months on buildings representing an in- 
vestment of $90,000,000, made 125,000 
men idle, and deprived them of $25,000,- 
ooo in wages. A similar controversy in 
Washington has been ended by an arbi- 
tration agreement which, it is expected, 
will prevent strikes and lockouts here- 
after in the building industry there— 
The 40,000 workmen in the clothing 
trade at New York have agreed with 
their employers to retain the present 
wage scale for another year—In San 
Antonio, the State authorities are suing 
the officers of several unions to recover 
a penalty of $6,000 for boycotting the 
owner and tenants of a large office build- 
ing. Suit is brought under the Anti- 
Trust law of the State—-The Burling- 
ton Railroad Company has added from 
12 to 15 per cent. to the pay of its train 
employees. This is the second increase 
made within a year. 
a 


"Two treaties or agree- 
ments were signed in 
Havana last week. The 

first, relating to the naval station at 
Guantanamo and the coaling station at 
Bahia Honda, provides that the United 
States shall pay an annual rent of $2,000 
and shall advance to Cuba the money re- 
quired for the purchase of the land. The 
sums so advanced are to be applied to the 
payment of rent. In the second treaty, 
the United States renounces in favor of 
Cuba all claims to the Isle of Pines 
which it might make under the provisions 
of the Treaty of Paris, this being in re- 
turn for the concessions granted in the 
naval station agreement. American citi- 
zens residing on the island or owning 
property there are to suffer no loss of 
the rights or privileges acquired prior to 
the ratification Of this treaty. They will 
be subject to the laws which are appli- 
cable to other foreigners, with respect to 
their industries, trade and professional 
work. 


Treaties with 
Cuba 


& 
It became known on July 4th 
that Pope Leo was extremely 
ill, that, indeed, his life was 
in a most precarious condition. The 
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health of the Pope has been the subject 
of innumerable false reports during the 
past few years, but of the present danger 
there can be no doubt. It seems that he 
had driven in the Vatican gardens and 
had caught a cold despite the fact that 
the temperature was 96 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The cold settled in his chest and 
head and soon showed serious symptoms. 
Dr. Lapponi, the Pope’s regular physi- 
cian, wished to have a consultation with 
the best physicians in Rome, but the 
Pope would not consent. He did, how- 
ever, call in Dr. Mazzoni. In an inter- 
view Dr. Mazzoni said that the condition 
of the Pope was grave, in view of his 
great age, but that it was not yet desper- 
ate. He described the Pope’s illness as 
being senile adynamic pneumonia, which 
is in lay language pneumonia attended 
with the weakness of old age. All day 
Sunday the Pope lay in a state of ex- 
treme pain, yet was fully conscious, and 
argued and discussed with his physicians 
over their prescriptions. Chloral and 
caffeine were administered to him by the 
mouth in order to strengthen his heart, 
and his only food was-a little broth or oil 
beaten up with the yolk of eggs and 
sugar. . He would take no wine, altho 
advised to do so by his physicians. Late 
in the afternoon his condition became so 
critical that the last sacrament was ad- 
ministered to him, with the participation 
of all the cardinals in the city and the 
whole pontifical court. The solemnity 
ot the act was notable with the noble 
guards in their brilliant uniforms, the 
cardinal members of the sacred college 
and others gathered in order about the 
little couch of the pontiff. The Pope re- 
cited feebly the confession of faith, and 
finally the words of absolution and the 
formula of indulgence in articulo mortis 
were pronounced over him by the Grand 
Penitentiary. At the end all present fell 
on their knees, and the Pope, raising him- 
self slightly, pronounced almost inaudi- 
bly his benediction. His condition as we 
go to press still hangs uncertain. 
& 

Already Church 

politics are rife in 

Rome, and the 
question of the next Pope, in the case of 
Leo’s death, is everywhere talked of. 
The first question to decide will be 
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whether the Conclave of Cardinals shall 
sit in Rome or somewhere outside of 
Italy. There can be no doubt, however, 
that those in favor of Rome will form a 
strong majority. It is also almost cer- 
tain that an Italian will be chosen for 
the place, as under an Italian the tem- 
poral power of the Papal See is likely to 
be contested for far more energetically 
than under a foreigner. The chief can- 
didates talked about are Cardinal Ram- 
polla and Cardinal Vannutelli, who are 
both Conservatives, but are hostile to each 
other on the question of the relation of 
France to the Vatican. Among the Lib- 
eral candidates whose names are men- 
tioned are Cardinal Bishop Agliardi and 
Cardinal Priest Satolli. It is also within 
possibility that a purely religious candi- 
date will be chosen, who will attempt to 
keep politics out of the Vatican alto- 
gether. Or it may be the case that the 
two principal factions will prove too 
strong to admit any reconcilation and 
that one of the older Cardinals will be 
chosen under the expectation that he will 
not hold the seat for many years. Cardinal 
Oreglia, Dean of the Sacred College, is 
specially eligible in this sense, as he is 
seventy-five years old and not robust.— 
Premier Zanardelli has decided to con- 
tinue in office as head of the Italian Cabi- 
net and to hold the portfolio of the In- 
terior, which was resigned by Signor 
Giolitti. Thus the old Cabinet, with 
minor changes, continues, and the crisis 
has been passed. Signor Zanardelli, who 
two years ago defined his policy as an at- 
tempt to introduce financial economy and 
purer politics, has at least done some- 
thing to effect the latter purpose, and 
has brought the Italian Parliament into 
a better working state than it was before 
he took the premiership. 


& 


The London Times pursues 
its inquest into the Kishineff 
massacre and quotes a correspondent 
of the Vienna Zeit, who has discovered 
that M. Plehve was directly responsible 
for the affair, that he had indeed 
planned for it long in advance. When 
his agents went further than he ex- 
pected, he selected General von Raaben 
as a scapegoat. Of 700 persons ar- 
rested for participation in the outrages, 
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500 have already been liberated and 180 
have been sentenced to penalties rang- 
ing from a fortnight to two months. 
Meanwhile our State Department at 
Washington has made it clear that the 
delay in transmitting the petition of the 
B’nai B’rith is due solely to the fact 
that the society has not yet got all the 
desired signatures to the document. 
Officials of the Department maintain 
that it has been scrupulously careful 
to act within the limits of official pro- 
priety, but that it certainly will not hesi- 
tate to give expression to the deep sym- 
pathy felt not only by the Administra- 
tion, but by all the American people, 
for the unfortunate Jews of Kishineff. 
While Count Cassini was preparing to 
leave Washington for St. Petersburg, it 
was announced by the Russian Em- 
bassy that Russia would refuse posi- 
tively to receive the petition. And in 
St. Petersburg the Foreign Office has 
issued this statement: 

“The Czar alone can decide whether the 
petition will be received, but Alexander III 
would never have received such a petition. The 
petition from the Guildhall meeting, called by 
the Lord Mayor of London in 1891, was re- 
turned through the Foreign Office as being in- 
convenient. The Foreign Office hopes the 
Americans will not invite such a slight. They 
would resent an anti-lynching petition. The 
Foreign Office has no special interest in the 
question, except a desire that international rela- 
tions remain unharmed, since the matter is 
purely domestic and belongs to another Minis- 
terial department.” 

American papers have not been slow 
to point out the curious position in 
which this statement places the Czar, 
as if he were still under tutelage. The 
Novoe Vremya, too, in an article be- 
lieved to be inspired, combats the claim 
of the United States that Russia should 
grant free access to Russian Jews who 
are American citizens. It declares that 
if such a claim were admitted the coun- 
try would soon be flooded with Jews 
who have left Russia for various pur- 
poses. “While Russia,” says the 
Vremya, “in no way assumes the right 
of criticising the internal measures of 
the United States, she, on the other 
hand, will not tolerate the least inter- 
ference in her private affairs on the 
part of Americans.” In Washington 
the opinion is expressed by many that 
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the petition of the B’nai B’rith will tend 
merely to inflame the Russians still 
more against the Jews. 


A statement was recently 
published in the Sviet, a 
newspaper of St. Peters- 
burg, to the effect that the British and 
Japanese Ministers at Peking had pre- 
sented a note to the Chinese Government 
in regard to Manchuria, and that Prince 
Ching, President of the Foreign Boards, 
had advised the Empress Dowager to ac- 
cept the demands. The substance of 
these demands is as follows: 

First—Russia’s occupation of Man- 
churia threatens the maintenance of 
peace in the Far East and injures the in- 
terests of England and Japan. 

Second—lIf the departure of the Rus- 
sians from Manchuria is indefinitely 
postponed, England and Japan must pro- 
ceed to protect their interests. 

Third—China must demand from Rus- 
sia the immediate evacuation of Man- 
churia. 

Fourth—Great Britain and Japan ac- 
knowledge no treaty between Russia and 
China which does not bind Russia to 
evacuate Manchuria. 

Fifth—lIf after the evacuation of Man- 
churia a treaty between China and Rus- 
sia with respect to the civil administra- 
tion of Manchuria is deemed necessary, 
such treaty can only be concluded with 
the approval of Great Britain and Japan. 

Sixth—A reply to this note is de- 
manded within five days. 

In Washington nothing is known offi- 
cially of these demands, and certainly 
this country is in no way party to them 
—supposing they have actually been 
made. While the American and to a 
large extent the European press is full 
of vituperations against Russia for her 
Manchurian policy, it is interesting to 
see the attitude taken by the papers of 
Russia in the matter. Thus the Vestnik 
Europy declares that the policy of Rus- 
sia in China does not merit the re- 
proaches which the American press is 
heaping upon her. Russia, it asserts, suf- 
fered more in China than any of the other 
Powers, and yet demanded less com- 
pensation. She was forced to occupy 
Manchuria, and once there could not 
leave until order had been restored and 
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the operation of her railroad had been 
insured. Russia ought rather to be con- 
victed of heedlessness than of treachery. 
The most curious part of the statement 
made by the Vestnik Europy is an ex- 
planation of the vacillation, contradic- 
tions and uncertainties in Russia’s con- 
duct. These the paper asserts can be 
traced to causes quite clear to Russia, 
but which do not exist in foreign cabi- 
nets. In Manchuria three separate au- 
thorities are at work, and each has its 
own views and interests. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs is concerned in avoid- 
ing all misunderstandings with foreign 
Powers, and is therefore always inclined 
to make peaceful declarations, even 
when their fulfilment does not depend on 
diplomatists alone. The Ministry of 
War for its part, on the other hand, is 
unable to withdraw from a region which 
needs military protection, and is often 
compelled to act in a manner contrary to 
the declarations of the diplomatist. The 
Ministry of Finance is chiefly interested 
in the East Chinese Railroad, and is 
compelled therefore to insist on great 
caution and the gradual evacuation of 
Manchuria. 2 


The final result of the Ger- 
man elections after the two 
second reballots is as follows: 

Clericals 

Socialists 
Conservatives 

Free Conservatives. 19 
National Liberals... 51 
Richter Radicals... 21 
Barth Radicals..... 9 
So.German Radicals 6 
Already the influence of the election 
is shown in Belgium by the more as- 
sured attitude of the Socialists of that 
country and by talk of establishing a 
republic there. A Republican mass 
meeting has been convened to meet in 
Brussels at the “ Maison du Peuple,” 
when resolutions of sympathy will be 
passed for their brothers beyond the 
Rhine. At the same time an anti-royal- 
ist movement is being fomented by the 
Socialists of Belgium.—At Kiel in the 
race for men-of-warsmen the Ameri- 
cans won two firsts, a second and a 
third in their contest with the boats 
manned by Germans. The Emperor 
presented the winners with prizes and 
praised their rowing. On the last day 


Germany 


Anti-Semites 

Agrarians and Peas- 
ants’ League..... 

Hanoverians 
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of June the American squadron sailed 
away from Kiel to the sound of Ger- 
man salutes. A good many of the Ger- 
man journals are attempting to find 
political significance in this courteous 
meeting of the fleets, but to Americans 
the affair has seemed of no importance. 
An impressive reception is planned for 
the American squadron on its arrival 
at Portsmouth Harbor, where it will be 
welcomed by the British Channel fleet 
under Admirals Beresford, Hedworth 
and Lambton. s 


Bulgaria has sent a circu- 
lar to its representatives 
in other countries, and 
to the foreign Ministers in Sofia, in 
which she declares that Turkey has 
failed to assist in carrying out the re- 
form scheme to which the Porte ac- 
ceded, and is concentrating troops and 
artillery on the frontier of Bulgaria. 
The note asserts also that the Turkish 
soldiers under the pretext of searching 
for arms are perpetrating all sorts of 
outrages on the Bulgarian people in the 
hope of provoking a conflict. On the 
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receipt of this note in Vienna Count 


Goluchowsky, the Austrian Chancellor, 
declared that the Powers would never 
permit Turkey to attack Bulgaria. Tur- 
key in reply has sent a note to Count 
Goluchowsky through her Ambassador 
at Vienna, explaining the reason for the 
disposition of troops near the Bulgarian 
frontier. On the other hand a news- 
paper in Sofia quotes the Bulgarian 
Ministry of War to this effect: 


“ We will never attack Turkey, nor will Tur- 
key attack us. On the contrary, we will fight 
for her against a common enemy. War would 
endanger us both and leave us at the mercy 
of the German colonists and other vultures 
who are waiting for our end to take our place. 
Should a palace rebellion remove the Sultan, 
we would march on Constantinople, set his son 
on the throne, and baffle the intrigues of Ras- 
had Bey, the Sultan’s brother.” 


King Edward of England has replied 
courteously to the note sent by King 
Peter of Servia, in regard to the succes- 
sion of the latter to the throne. It is 
stated officially in London, however, 
that this note of King Edward does not 
at all change the attitude of England 
toward the new Servian Government. 
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It is not to be supposed 
that the three native re- 
ligions of Japan with 
Christianity as a fourth can live together 
in this age without raising all kinds of 
questions. The country has become con- 
scious of itself after a period of ac- 
quiescence in everything brought to it 
from the West. Now prominent think- 
ers are asking: What is the future of 
religion in Japan? Shall Buddhism or 
Confucianism or Shintoism or Chris- 
tianity become the prevailing faith? Re- 
cently Dr. Tetsujiro Inoue, who is at 
the head of the schools of Philosophy in 
the Imperial University, wrote a paper 
in which he maintained that the religion 
of the future must be based merely on 
ethical principles, and that humanity is 
the only consideration of the religion of 
the future. On the other hand, Dr. 
Seisen Murakami, who is a Buddhist 
scholar of high reputation, has written 
articles insisting that a religion to be 
such must contain in itself an element of 
sentiment, that it must contain something 
to be worshiped. Meanwhile it has 
seemed to thoughtful Japanese that the 
Government of the country was becom- 
ing daily more corrupt, that ‘ministers 
were leaving their places to enter into 
commercial pursuits, and that the power 
of money was increasing enormously. 
These questionings and these anxieties 
are the cause of a new party, named 
Risodan or Ideal Society, which was or- 
ganized by the editorial writers of the 
Yorozu Choho, who were assisted by 
prominent men of all kinds and profes- 
sions. This organization secured imme- 
diately hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers throughout the country and local 
branches were established everywhere. 
The aim of the society is to elevate the 
moral tone of the members in general, 
and to apply the principles of morality 
to every day life regardless of religious 
beliefs. It is ethical and practical. The 
central authority is located in Tokyo, and 
from there lecturers are sent out to any 
branch that requires them. The society 
has considerable influence over the 
younger generation, and it is probably 
taking the place of much of the religious 
influence that for a while came from the 
outside. 


A Japanese 
Ethical Society 





~ Bribers and Bribed 


By John P. Peters, D.D. 


Rector or St. Micuags.’s Cuurcu, New York City 


N Tue INDEPENDENT of June 11th 
appeared an editorial entitled “ Brib- 
ers and Bribed,” in which it was 

pointed out that the root of the evil of 
legislative corruption is not in the bribed 
politicians but in the men who bribe 
the politicians, and that the real corrup- 
tionists are those men, often, if not gen- 
erally, reputable members of society, who, 
in their business relations, and especially 
as officers or directors of corporations 
desiring charters, contracts or privileges 
from the commonwealth, bribe legisla- 
tors by payments, direct or indirect, in 
money, stock, bonds, “inside informa- 
tion,” party contributions, influence, posi- 
tions for themselves and their friends, 
and the like, to grant to them valuable 
property, privileges or business for no 
adequate return. 

In this editorial were quoted with 
commendation a few sentences from a 
speech of Mr. Choate at the Parkhurst 
dinner in 1894, in which, discussing the 
problem of municipal reform, he—after 
pointing out that the root of the evil 
of municipal corruption is the respectable 
citizen, socially well: connected, possibly 
a pillar of the Church or distinguished 
for benevolence and public service, who, 
in his corporate capacity, as the director 
of a gas, steam or street railroad company 
or some similar corporation dealing with 
public franchises, secures special legisla- 
tion and peculiar privileges by corrupt- 
ing the servants of the public—argued 
that we should never secure a clean ad- 
ministration of the city (for it was with 
municipal affairs that his speech dealt) 
until we brought home their guilt to 
these reputable gentlemen by branding 
them as what they are—thieves—expel- 
ling them from our clubs, driving them 
out of society, and casting them out of 
our church boards and vestries. 

I believe that your argument and his 
are thoroughly sound; that here are the 
roots of the evil, and that the cure lies 
in digging up and exposing these roots 
to the purifying sunshine and air of the 


sight and discussion of the public. Bad 
as is corruption in the police department 
—partnership of the police with proprie- 
tors of bad houses, gambling hells and 
the like—worse and more dangerous is 
the corruption which proceeds from this 
exploitation of the public by the “ 


re- 
spectable” element of society. Every 


‘one is prepared to denounce public cor- 


ruption, with its blackmail of prostitu- 
tion, gambling and the like, and frankly 
to call those who are concerned in it 
scoundrels and criminals. The press can 
always be counted on to condemn this 
form of corruption, and to hold up to 
the reprobation of society not merely the 
crime but also the criminals. Even 
preachers do not hesitate to name from 
the pulpits men who are connected with 
such flagrant evildoing. Not long since 
our honorable Mayor—the public, as 
represented by the press, apparently cor- 
dially approving—refused to confer with 
the representatives of the Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association, including, by the way, 
representatives of grocers and druggists 
having licenses to sell liquor, until or 
unless they would purge themselves from 
the charge of having a large corruption 
fund to secure legislation favorable to 
themselves or to defeat attempts to amend 
the liquor law in a manner hostile to their 
interests. 

Now about the same time the Mayor 
and all the papers denounced the in- 
iquitous attempts made to carry through 
the Legislature at Albany bills of a most 
nefarious character, conveying public 
property and valuable public privileges 
to certain great corporations, notoriously 
street railroad corporations, for nothing 
—hills so iniquitous that their promoters 
felt it necessary to conceal their object 
by methods of legislative and legal trick- 
ery. Would our Mayor refuse to receive 
or to confer with the wealthy and emi- 
nently “respectable” directors of the 
companies concerned in these immoral 
and corrupt proceedings until they should 
purge themselves of the charge implicitly 
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made by him and directly by many 
others, including the best part of the 
press, that they were systematically en- 
gaged in debaiiching the Legislature in 
order to exploit the public? And would 
the public and the press support him in 
such an attitude? Would our reform- 
ers refuse to accept the tainted contribu- 
tions of these men (or even corpora- 
tions), or to associate with them in clubs 
organized for purposes of political re- 
form? We place legislative, judicial and 
executive corruption by these corpora- 
tions, who are the great corrupters, on 
a different footing from the relatively 
petty corruption of liquor dealers and 
the like, and treat the men who stand 
behind this corruption with a courtesy 
and consideration which we do not ex- 
tend to the despised liquor dealer and 
his brethren. And it is precisely because 
of this attitude of our high-toned public 
men, of our reformers, of our religious 
and social leaders and of the press that 
the evil doing of these men is vastly more 
dangerous to the public welfare than the 
evil doing of the liquor dealer or the 
keeper of the gambling house or brothel. 
It is necessary, if we would eradicate 
corruption, as you argue, and as Mr. 
Choate has argued, that these “ respect- 
able ” directors of corporations should be 
held up to the public opprobrium and 
scorn as thieves, receivers of stolen goods 
and, above all, as traitors to their coun- 
try, who are ready to bribe and debauch 
the Government for the sake of private 
gain. 

But how is this to be achieved? The 
press of New York rang last winter with 
denunciations of the L’Hommedieu bill 
and other similar sneak thief bills which 
were introduced in the Legislature of 
the State of New York. How much ef- 
fect did all that was said have upon the 
men who were to profit by those bills, 
and who in all common sense must be 
held responsible for them? Who knew 
even who those men were? 

There are usually in such corporations 
some unscrupulous men who do not care 
for public sentiment and who can never 
be reached by anything short of a suc- 
cessful criminal prosecution. But there 
are, also, men of good reputation in the 
business and social world. Sometimes 
. these latter do not really know what is 
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going on, paying no attention to details 
and practically knowing nothing about 
the business they are supposed to direct. 
More often, I fancy, they wink at the 
legislative or other corruption engi- 
neered by the counsel or other agent of 
their corporation, on the ground that 
this is “ business, not religion,” and that 
such corruption is a necessity of the sit- 
uation. Sometimes such men, honest 
and high-toned in other respects, dothem- 
selves actively promote such corruption, 
excusing it always on the ground of busi- 
ness necessity. But whatever their at- 
titude, these men are all susceptible to 
the opinion of the public, or of their own 
social and religious circle; and almost 
without exception they do not openly 
engage in corrupt practices, not only be- 
cause they do not wish to expose them- 
selves to legal penalties, but also because, 
however they may excuse their concern 
in these practices to themselves, they re- 
alize that they are corrupt, and would 
be so judged by the public if made 
known to it. Now so long as the corpo- 
rations indulging in these corrupt prac- 
tices are denounced merely in a general 
way, as such and such a corporation, 
these men do not feel the indignation of 
the public. Their share in the iniquity 
is not brought home to them, and few or 
none of those with whom they associate 
and whose good opinion they desire 
know or appreciate their part or respon- 
sibility in the shameful transaction; in- 
deed, in many cases they do not them- 
selves appreciate it. Corporations are 
without souls—largely because they are 
known to the public entirely in an im- 
personal manner. You can touch the 
soul of a corporation the instant you 
touch the individuals who direct that 
corporation and hold each director in- 
dividually and personally responsible. 
Some time since, at the time of the 
horrible tunnel disaster, THe INDEPEND- 
ENT set a good example by naming not 
merely the railroad corporation which 
was responsible for that massacre but 
the directors of that corporation, on 
whom must fall the moral (apparently 
not the legal) responsibility. This, it 
seems to me, is the course which should 
be pursued, and in which the press must 
lead the way. Responsibility for the 
acts of the corporation must be forced 
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hottie tipon the directors individually 
and personally. Now the public, society 
and the churches do not know, and in 
many if not most cases have no facilities 
for ascertaining, who are the real offend- 
ers in this widespread corporate bribery. 
Which are the corporations that bribe, 
and who are the officers and directors of 
those corporations? The press has fa- 
cilities for ascertaining and facilities for 
making public the facts. I do not think 
the press has altogether done its duty as 
a leader and representative of public 
opinion and public needs in handling this 
matter of corporate corruption and fix- 
ing the responsibility for it where it be- 
longs. 

Last winter, when it was discovered 
that the sneak thief bills, of which I have 
already spoken, had been introduced in 
the Legislature at Albany, designed to 
pick the pockets of the public, and it was 
pointed out that the parties especially 
benefiting by these bills would be the In- 
terurban and Metropolitan Street Rail- 
ways, as chairman of a committee of 
citizens which had been organized to 
bring about improvement in our street 
railway service and authorized by the 
Executive Committee of that body, I 
sent to the papers of the city a letter 
denouncing those bills, and mentioning 
the names of the directors of the Inter- 
urban and the Metropolitan railways 
(perhaps the Metropolitan Securities 
Company should have been added) as 
those who should be held responsible for 
those bills by the public. The papers 
printed more or less of this letter; some 
of them denounced the above named cor- 
porations as the promoters of these and 
other similar bills, but there were, I be- 
lieve, only two papers in the City of New 
York which were willing to print the 
names of the directors (the Tribune and 
the Evening Post, if my memory serves 
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me aright), the essence of that letter. 
Now there is a sensational journalism 
which delights in personalities, telling of 
the private doings of individuals, with 
their pictures (or failing that, the picture 
of some one else) attached, often in a 
slanderous and offensive way. There is 
another form of journalism which, 
through subservience, political, social or 
financial, to certain powerful interests, 
will not deal boldly and effectively in 
such matters affecting interests and per- 
sons influential politically, financially and 
socially, and while virtuously denouncing 
corruption makes that denunciation 
practically worthless by failing to de- 
nounce the persons who promote or are 
responsible for that corruption. I think 
that the latter form of journalism is the 
more vicious and the more dangerous 
of the two. 

What you proposed in your editorial 
and what Mr. Choate proposed in his fa- 
mous speech is, doubtless, the course 
which should be pursued by both church 
and society. But I do not see how it 
is possible for church and society to do 
what you there propose unless the press, 
on which these depend for information, 
will honestly and fearlessly give us the 
facts and publish the names of the true 
offenders. When a corporation is ac- 
cused of corrupting the Legislature, or 
other evil practices, why should not the 
papers publish the names of the directors 
of that corporation, precisely as some 
papers publish the names of legislators 
voting for a bad bill? Would not such 
publicity persistently practiced do some- 
thing toward cultivating a greater sense 
of responsibility on the part of the di- 
rectors of corporations and awakening 
their own and the public conscience by 
exposing them personally to the judg- 
ment of the public? 


New York Ciry. 


The Wayside Spring 
By J. Dyke 


From the silent spring, 

Cooling waters murmur laughter. 
From the silent soul, 

Thoughts or speak or sing, 
Drawing sweetness after. 


REMINGTON, IND. 
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The Misgovernment of the Congo Free State 


By W. M. Morrison, D.D. 


[Dr. Morrison has just returned to this country from his mission station in the Congo Free 
State, and his subjoined observations and experiences will be interesting, we feel sure, to all our 


readers.— EDITOR. ] 


Y claim for venturing to write on 
this subject is based on the fact 
that I have been a missionary of 

the Presbyterian Church in the Congo 
Free State for the past six and a half 
years. I have been stationed at Luebo, 
a large native settlement and trading 
center at the head of navigation on the 
Lulua River, which is a tributary of 
the Kasai, and this latter is in turn the 
largest Southern tributary of the. great 
Congo River. Since Luebo is thus in 
the interior about twelve hundred 
miles, almost due east from the mouth 
of the Congo River, I have thus enjoyed 
exceptional advantages in observing the 
operations of the State Government in 
the various parts of its vast domain, 


A Victim of a Rubber Raid. The boy shown in the illus- 
tration is now cared for by a British missionary in the 
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which is nearly half that of the United 
States, and comprises a native popula- 
tion variously estimated at from fifteen 
to forty millions. 

As a matter of history it will be re- 
membered that the Congo Free State 
came into existence as an independent 
Government as a result of the Berlin 
Conference, which convened at the cap- 
ital of Germany in 1884. Leopold II, 
King of the Belgians, had for several 
years prior to the meeting of that Con- 
ference been much interested in the ex- 
ploration of Central Africa. As early 
as 1876 he had called a conference in 
Brussels composed of representatives 
from several different nations to con- 
sult regarding the sending of a large ex- 
pedition into Africa, which was 
to establish posts at various 
points for the professed pur- 
‘pose of assisting missionaries, 
travelers, traders and others in 
their efforts to bring European 
civilization in touch with the 
Dark Continent. The King, 
being one of the shrewdest 
diplomats in Europe, knew that 
Belgium, being a Neutral Pow- 
er, could not well enter upon a 
declared colonial policy beyond 
the seas without impairing her 
neutrality, so it was necessary 
to cover up his real intentions 
under the cloakof philanthropy, 
and it is remarkable to observe 
how long and how successfully 
this cloak, so persistently dis- 
played, has managed to con- 
ceal the real truth of his in- 
tentions from the eyes of the 
world. Money was _ raised, 
Henry M. Stanley was secured 
and put at the head of the so- 
called “ International Associa- 
tion for the Exploration and 
Civilization of Central Africa ;” 
a prominent American citizen 
and Minister to Belgium, Hon. 
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Henry S. Sanford, was enlisted in 
the enterprise for reasons which we 
shall see later. The association, un- 
der Stanley’s masterly, if not hu- 
mane, leadership, succeeded in estab- 
lishing a number of posts, extending 
from Vivi on the West Coast to Stan- 
ley Falls, far in the interior. The secrecy 
and the domineering energy of the 
leader of the enterprise in Africa soon 
aroused the suspicion of the Powers 
having interests or wishing to acquire 
interests in that part of Africa, and trou- 
ble between the Powers was brewing. 
The King at this juncture made his coup 
and used the Hon. Henry S. Sanford to 
arouse American interest in the enter- 
prise, with the result that on the 22d of 
April, 1884, the United States Govern- 
ment, from its sympathy with the hu- 
mane and benevolent professions of the 
International Association of the Congo, 
“recognized the flag of the Interna- 
tional African Association as the flag of 
a friendly Government.” The result 
was that when the Berlin Conference 
met in the fall of the same year, for the 
honest purpose of arranging in an ami- 
cable way the African land grabbing 
muddle, the Conference was met at the 
outset by the International Association, 
which wanted recognition as an inde- 
pendent and sovereign Power with a 
domain to include nearly all of the 
Congo River Basin. Seeing that jeal- 
ousies were likely to arise, the associa- 
tion was recognized and thus was cre- 
ated a great “buffer” State between 
the territories of France, of England, 
of Germany and of Portugal. Leopold 
II, being the ruling genius of the old 
association, was made absolute and sole 
sovereign of the new State, with no par- 
liament or congress to limit, if neces- 
sary, his power to do wrong. It is in- 
deed an anachronism, as the London 
Spectator recently said, that the closing 
years of our enlightened nineteenth 
century should have witnessed the de- 
liberate establishment in Africa of a 
despotism more cruel than that of Tur- 
key and more relentless and overbear- 
ing toward native and foreigner than 
that of the Czar of Russia. These are 
not idle words; I make them calmly 
and deliberately in the light of history 
and the facts, and I sincerely believe 
them to be true, 
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The Berlin Conference, however, 
sought to reduce the dangers of the 
despotism by drawing up certain stipu- 
lations embodied in a Treaty, and this 
Treaty was intended as the Constitu- 
tion of the new State. It was most 
clearly and forcibly stipulated that 
there should be freedom of commerce 
and trade for all nations, that missions 
and philanthropic enterprises of every 
kind should be permitted to carry on 
their work without “ any restriction or 
impediment whatsoever,” and, most im- 
portant of all, the trading in slaves with 
all its attendant horrors was to be sup- 
pressed. With the rights of natives and 
traders and missionaries thus carefully 
guarded by an international treaty, it 
remains to be seen how faithfully King 
Leopold has performed the trust com- 
mitted to him. 

We shall speak first of the question 
of freedom of trade and commerce. 
Scarcely had the new Government come 
into existence before the King passed 
decrees giving over to the State all the 
lands of the natives, except perhaps the 
very small part actually under cultiva- 
tion. The natives at one stroke of the 
pen were thus deprived of the right to 
their own tribal territories. It is true 
that Henry M. Stanley had patched up 
several scores of bogus treaties with in- 
dependent chiefs, by which, as he 
claims, they agreed to give over. their 
lands and their persons into the control 
of the old Association of the Congo, but 
those of us who know, often from bitter 
experience, the adeptness of the native 
African at driving a trade and his clev- 
erness in diplomacy can only laugh at 
Stanley for trying to be serious about 
his native treaties. I have no doubt, 
however, that this very deception laid 
the foundation for the wholesale rob- 
bery of the native lands which was one 
of the first acts of the newly formed 
State. The next step in the land grab- 
bing enterprise was for the King by 
decree to set apart great areas of the 
territory for his own personal exploita- 
tation. This is known as the domaine 
privé. From these regions all traders 
and missionaries were excluded. The 
next step was the partitioning out of 
large sections of the State to Belgian 
monopolist companies having exclusive 
rights of trade, with the State owning a 
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controlling share of the stock of the 
companies. Up to about a vear ago 
the section in the vicinity of my station 
had been left open to free trade, there 
being five independent companies at 
Luebo, but the beginning of last year 
saw all these companies forced into a 
big monopoly with the State Govern- 
ment as chief stockholder. Now there 
is only one trading post at Luebo and 
this is the new monopolist company. An 
English trader came to Luebo just about 
the time the new company was organiz- 
ing and tried to secure only a few square 
yards of land on which to engage in le- 
gitimate trade. He waited many months 
in vain and at last had to go away. All 
of this means that now perhaps four- 
fifths of the entire export and import 
trade of the country has been forced into 
the hands of the Belgians, and the Congo 
State has become the largest ivory and 
rubber dealer in the world. 

But not only has the King closed up 
the country to the freedom of commerce 
which was guaranteed under the Treaty, 
but he has at the same time closed it up 
to the progress of missions—at least 
to Protestant missions. During the first 
ten or twelve years of the State’s history 
we were able to buy land grants, but 
within the past four years we have been 
unable to buy land, the State utterly re- 
fusing to sell it under any conditions. 
Our own Mission has within that time 
asked for several land grants, all to be 
refused; other missions are in the same 
fix. The latest case is that of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society of England, 
which is desirous of opening up a line of 
new stations from the region of Stanley 
Falls east toward Uganda. The policy 
of this society heretofore has been to 
defend the State in its system of treaty 
breaking, evidently hoping thereby to se- 
cure favors. The great Baptist Union 
has, however, recently condemned this 
policy, and it remains to be seen now 
what the society will do next. 

Some of the missions have taken short 
term leases simply in order to be able to 
go on with the enlargement of their 
work, but the giving of leases evidently 
means trickery and the chances are that 
the labor and expense of years will be 
lost. When I was in Brussels only a few 
weeks ago to consult with the State au- 


thorities there regarding the matter of 
land oar for the enlargement of our 
work I was told that if I accepted a lease 
they would promise not to interfere with 
the work at the expiration of the lease. 
When I asked the State official to put this 
promise in writing for me, he refused. I 
read in a New York paper a few days 
ago the account of an interview with the 
King in which he is reported as saying 
that the “open door” prevails in the 
Congo State. If he really said such a 
thing it only shows the utter disregard 
he has for the truth, and it means that he 
is willing to descend to any depth in 
order to keep the world blinded as to the 
fact that he has been in these eighteen 
years metamorphosed from a philanthro- 
pist into a money-monger and _task- 
master. 

We shall now consider the question of 
slavery, which the Treaty of Berlin clear- 
ly stipulated that the new State should 
use every legitimate effort to suppress. 
Between the years 1885 and 1889 the 
King noticed the gradual encroachment 
of the Arabs in the eastern part of his 
domain, and during these years he also 
discovered the value of the ivory and 
especially of the rubber, which was found 
almost everywhere in the forests. Put- 
ting these two ideas together in his mind, 
with the former, however, only publicly 
expressed, he called a Conference of the 
Powers in Brussels in 1889 and secured 
from them the right to organize and 
equip a native army for the ostensible 
purpose of suppressing the Arab slave 
trade. He also at the same time got per- 
mission to levy duties for the support of 
this army and the necessary government- 
al machinery. I say here in all candor 
that the collecting of this army of na- 
tives, now numbering 18,000, cannibals 
for the most part; the arming of them 
with repeating rifles ; the posting of them 
throughout the confines of the State; the 
tyranny and bloodshed and reign of ter- 
ror which it has produced throughout the 
confines of the State, mark without 
doubt one of the darkest and most shame- 
ful pages in modern history—and all 
done under the cloak of philanthropy. 
True, the Arab slave raiding has been 
suppressed for the most part, but the 
Arabs were angels of mercy as compared 
to the armed cannibals of King Leopold 
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and his numerous “ friendlies,” who go 
about plundering and burning villages, 
seizing slaves, cutting off hands and 
committing the most diabolical crimes 
when the tribute demanded by the King 
is not forthcoming. The natives now 
have no rights ieft which the King deigns 
to respect. Forced labor and military 
laws have been in operation for some 
years. I have seen soldiers at Luebo 
who were caught in the Bangala dis- 
trict, far away up the Congo River; on 
the other hand, I have seen soldiers in 
service at Boma, on the West Coast, who 
were brought down from the region near 
Luebo ; I saw last August a white officer 
with soldiers come to Luebo and seize in 
the forests, whence they had fled for 
refuge, about a dozen and a half of men, 
and they were taken away under guard 
with ropes around their necks in true 
Arab slave raiding style; only last March 
I came down on the Congo Railway from 
Stanley Pool to Matadi on the same train 
with three trucks loaded with slaves who 
had been caught at or near Lusambo, 
which is the seat of the chief white officer 
in our district. I gave them some food 
and they begged me to tell them where 
the State was taking them. I have seen 
at least 50,000 people hiding for weeks 
in the forests without food or shelter, 
seeking refuge from the white Belgian 
officers and their native soldiers. When 
it is announced at Luebo that soldiers or 
a State officer are coming many helpless 
women and children customarily flee to 
our Mission premises for refuge. I have 
deeply felt for the poor people in their 
anxiety and distress and I have wondered 
how much longer the enlightened civil- 
ized Powers of the world would permit 
this blasting curse to remain upon Africa 
as an open sore on the good name of 
philanthropy and civilization. 

Not only does the State use its regular 
soldiery in the terrorizing of the natives 
and in the perpetrating of all sorts of 
barbarities, but the State systematically 
—at least in my district—makes friends 
with some strong chiefs or tribes, and 
these become, if possible, a greater terror 
than the regular soldiers.. An illustra- 
tion of this may be found in the Zappo 
Zapps, a strong, warlike cannibalistic 
people who were brought to Luluaburg, 
a State post near Luebo, about twelve 


years ago. Ever since then they have 
been the recognized slave raiders and 
slave dealers of our region, showing con- 
clusively that the State not only permits 
but tacitly instructs them to make raids 
from time to time. As a result of this 
slave raiding, going on more or less all 
the time in some part of the district, I 
can buy slaves at Luebo almost any day 
at from $10 to $15 apiece. About three 
years ago a company of these Zappo 
Zapps, under instructions, as I believe, 
from the white State officer at Lulua- 
burg, made a raid near to one of our Mis- 
sion stations. This raid was in progress 
for some weeks and the whole region was 
thrown into a state of terror. One of our 
missionaries, Rev. W. H. Sheppard, 
F.R.G.S., went to the stockade where 
the Zappo Zapps had intrenched them- 
selves. He was received kindly by the 
chief of the expedition; he saw and 
counted eighty-one human hands slowly 
drying over a fire, and the chief said they 
were to be takei back to the white State 
officer; he saw about forty-five dead 
bodies piled up in a heap outside the 
stockade. Upon asking why the flesh 
was carved off from some of the bodies 
he was told by the chief that his people 
had eaten the flesh. 

And so I might go on almost indefinite- 
ly enumerating case after case of out- 
rages done toward the natives, but why 
consume space by telling more of these 
harrowing scenes which are daily occur- 
ring in the Congo State? I am asked if 
these things have been brought to the at- 
tention of the State authorities, since the 
King and his agents are constantly as- 
suring the world that justice will be done 
and punishment will be meted out to of- 
fending soldiers and officers if only the 
facts are known. Time and time again 
I have reported these injustices to the 
Government, but they always resent my 
interference in these matters. “ Investi- 
gations” are conducted in secret, and 
everything is done to free the officers 
from blame. In fact, they are really not 
to blame very often, for they must put 
into execution the forced military and la- 
bor laws which the King has decreed. 
What is a subordinate officer to do when 
he has received instructions from a su- 
perior to furnish by a set time a certain 
number of soldiers, a certain number of 
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workmen for the posts and plantations 
and a certain amount of rubber and 
ivory? He always has a squad of sol- 
diers placed at his disposition, and the 
demands of his superior are therefore 
generally met, even if it is at the cost of 
bloodshed and the devastation of villages 
and plantations. 

About seven years ago the King put 
another blind before the eyes of the 
world by the appointment of a Native 
Protection Commission, composed of 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries, 
which was to see to it that the natives 
were protected in their rights. The 
Protestant members of this Commission 
—I do not know about the Catholics— 
had been previously to their appointment 
decorated by the King with the medal of 
the Legion of Honor. So far as I know 
this Commission, as was expected at the 
time, has done nothing. I have at least 
twice reported outrages to them. ~ With 
reference to the slave raiding in our sec- 
tion last summer they simply reply that 
the State has forced labor and military 
laws and that nothing can be done. One 
of these Commissioners, who lives at Ma- 
tadi, saw the three trucks of slaves to 
which I referred a while ago, but that 
was the end of it. He talked very brave- 
ly to me in private about the State in- 
justices, but he never says anything in 
public. 

Everything is done by King Leopold 
to prevent the world from knowing the 
facts of the case. He has his agents in 
almost every country, men who have 
been or are now in the employ of the 
State, and they are expected to deny in 
toto, without any knowledge of the facts, 
the statements made by eye-witnesses. 
Even ‘some missionaries are lending 
themselves as tools of the King, chiefly, 
I think, because they fear his absolute 
power. Even Henry M. Stanley, who 
has not been on the Congo for perhaps 
ten years, is always ready boldly to deny 
facts of which he knows nothing. Short 
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extracts are culled from letters written 
years ago by missionaries and others and 
the authors are made to say things which 
they now repudiate or never meant to 
say. I saw only the other day a letter 
from a former missionary publicly con- 
demning the State for using statements 
of his which he had made years ago when 
the same conditions did not prevail. 
Some years ago I read in THE INDE- 
PENDENT an article by Henry M. Stanley, 
and among other things, varying more 
or less from the truth, he said that the 
State had established large schools where 
it placed “ abandoned children ” for edu- 
cation. It may be interesting to know 
that these “ abandoned children ” are the 
small boys and girls who are caught in 
the numerous raids and are turned over 
for the most part to the Catholic Mis- 
sions, where the boys are to be trained 
as soldiers. Only a few weeks ago | 
saw a large company of these boys at 
Boma marching in line with the soldiers. 
I state here that I am more than will- 
ing for an impartial court to examine 
fully all the charges I have made, and 
the same kind of charges are now being 
made by many others. But I am not 
willing for the matter to be submitted to 
the Congo State courts, for, as the Lon- 
don Post recently said, the Congo State 
“ cannot be permitted to judge in its own 
case.” America is greatly responsible 
for the existence of the Congo State. 
An important committee will in a few 
days meet in Washington to lay the 
whole matter before the authorities 
there, and it is to be sincerely hoped that 
America and all the other civilized Pow- 
ers will quickly join hands in suppress- 
ing this curse which they have placed 
upon Africa. The facts are beyond dis- 
pute, the responsibility is undeniable, and 
the enlightened and outraged public 
opinion of Europe and America, I be- 
lieve, will demand in the name of hu- 
manity and Christianity that this open 
sore be healed. 
Lexincton, Va. 
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INCE the meetings of the Interna- 
S tional Socialist Congress in Paris 
in September, 1900, the Interna- 
tional Association of Workingmen has 
been entirely reorganized. All the 
Socialist parties of the two hemis- 
pheres, including those from the Eu- 
ropean countries, the United States, 
Japan, Australia and Argentina, are 
now represented in the International 
Bureau, in the Maison du Peuple, Brus- 
sels. 

In the old International the Central 
Committee, like a military staff, man- 
aged the movement. In the new the 
federal agreement permits the strong- 
ly constituted na- 


able task which I undertake in attempt- 
ing to furnish a concise, and as far as 
possible precise, report of the present 
state of Socialism on this side of the 
water for the benefit of American read- 
ers. 

We need not consider Russia, be- 
cause the tyranny of the Government, 
the supineness of the population and 
the slow numerical growth of an indus- 
trial class compel the revolutionists of 
that land to fight for the most element- 
ary liberties—liberties which are the 
necessary preliminaries for a normal 
growth of Socialism. But in Occidental 


Europe—in the countries which possess 
at least a minimum 





tional parties to re- 
taintheirautonomy, 
and to adapt their 
methods to the dif- 
fering political and 
economic situa- 
tions. But the dis- 
tance of many of 
the countries from 
one another and 
from the interna- 
tional headquarters 
makes — impossible 
the maintenance of 
quick and frequent 
communications be- 
tween them. Ac- 
counts of Socialist 
happenings are of- 
ten incomplete, and 
a great part of the 
public is thus left 
in ignorance of im- 
portant occur- 





of constitutional 
liberty and of par- 
liamentary repre- 
sentation—we can 
plainly distinguish, 
from the Socialist 
point of view, three 
principal groups: 

First, England, 
where the labor 
movement has de- 
veloped under con- 
ditions far differ- 
ent from those 
prevailing on the 
Continent. 

Second, the Latin 
countries—France, 
Italy, Spain, the 
Romance’ cantons 
of Switzerland, and, 
to a certain depree, 
the French prov- 
inces of Belgium. 








rences. It is there- 
fore a_ pleasur- 
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Third, Germnany 
and all the nation- 
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alities which ate closely related to it. 
The Socialist parties of Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Austria, the 
German cantons of Switzerland and the 
Flemish provinces of Belgium form, 
within their political borders, to a cer- 
tain extent, self-governing sections of 
the German Social Democratic party. 

Generally speaking, it can be said 
that, owing to the growing approxima- 
tion of economic conditions in the 
various countries of Occidental Europe 
and to the close relationship of the sev- 
eral working class movements, the marked 
differences among the latter constantly 
tend to decline and disappear. The 
German Social Democratic party, for 
instance, a few years ago adopted cer- 
tain ideas from the English trade 
unions. The latter, on the other 
hand, are moving rapidly toward 
political action, and, like the German 
workmen, the movement is_anti- 
bourgeois. 

It is strange that in a country like 
England, where two-thirds of the popu- 
lation are concentrated in the cities, 
where the industrial proletariat exceeds 
that of any other country, where the 
trade unions count nearly two millions 
of members (1,922,780 on January Ist, 
1901), Socialism as a potitical move- 
ment should be so negligible a quantity. 
Such an anomaly must have profound 
causes. The low standard of primary 
instruction during the greater part of 
the nineteenth century, the ingrained 
aversion of the Anglo-Saxon to general 
ideas and formulas, the cringing sub- 
serviency of the lower classes to wealth 
and rank, and the prudence and con- 
ciliatory attitude of the bourgeois par- 
ties have all been influential; and so, 
too, has been the practical monopoly in 
industry which British capitalists so 
long enjoyed, and which enabled them 
to grant at least a partial satisfaction 
to the demands of labor. 

But independent of these general 
causes, there are a number of more per- 
tinent factors which, tho superficial in 
appearance, are yet important, and by 
which the development of a third party 
is hindered. In the first place, the two 
established parties, Conservative and 
Liberal, constitute between them a 
powerful machine which menaces and 
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usually crushes out a newer ofganiza- 
tion. In the second place—and this is 
a very important factor—the English 
electoral system does not allow for a 
test vote. -There is no provision for a 
second ballot, and the candidate who 
receives a mere plurality of the votes is 
elected. Under these conditions the 
nomination of a working class candi- 
date against a Conservative and a Lib- 
eral or Radical in a “ three-cornered ” 
contest often results in the election of 
the Conservative, even tho he repre- 
sents only a minority of the electorate. 
In other cases, to avoid such an out- 
come, the workers continue to vote for 
Liberal or Radical candidates, in spite 
of their preference for candidates more 
nearly representing their interests. 

There is also to be added the fact 
that election expenses in England are 
not borne by the State. Each candi- 
date must pay his share of the cost of 
conducting the election in his district. 
It is a considerable sum in all cases, 
and there is no reimbursement. If 
elected, there is still further expense, 
since members of Parliament receive no 
salary, and the member, if he have no 
other source of income, must be sup- 
ported by the associations which he 
represents. Under such conditions it 
is easy to understand why the represen- 
tation of the working classes in the 
House of Commons is small. Exclud- 
ing John Burns, the famous member for 
Battersea, who stands alone, and a few 
workmen who have been elected by the 
Liberals and who act with them, the 
Labor party counts but four members: 
J. Keir Hardie, R. Bell, D. J. Shackle- 
ton and Will Crooks, recently elected 
at Woolwich. 

But it is not to be doubted that the 
next general election will show marked 
changes. The “hair disease” follow- 
ing the war, the financial burden occa- 
sioned by the military expenditures, the 
discontent aroused by the Education 
bill and the recent decision of the Law 
Lords, which threatens the very ex- 
istence of the trade unions, appear to 
have impressed English workmen with 
the necessity of independent political 
action. 

The Socialist groups—the Fabian 
Society, the Social Democratic Federa- 
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tion and the Independent Labor party 
—represent but little power. But the 
Labor Representation Committee, con- 
stituted in 1900 for the purpose of se- 
curing united action by the Independ- 
ent Labor party, the Fabian Society 
and the principal trade unions, repre- 
sents a membership of 850,000 men. 
Furthermore, the principal trade unions 
have decided to present candidates at 
the next general election, and in a re- 
cent article in the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Keir Hardie announces the crea- 
tion of a fund of $250,000 for that pur- 
pose. Fifty new candidates are at pres- 
ent designated, and the leaders of the 
new movement expect that at least 
twenty-five representatives of labor 
will be elected. That these expecta- 
tions are not chimerical is evidenced by 
the success of Mr. Shackleton in the 
bye-election in Lancashire, and by the 
glorious triumph in the recent bye-elec- 
tion in Woolwich of Will Crooks. In 
this contest the Conservative majority 
of 2,800 votes, given in 1895, has been 
changed to a Labor majority of 3,300 
votes. It is not to be doubted that this 
election marks a turning point in the 
political history of England, and that 
the trade unions, most of which show a 
strong and rapid drift toward Social- 
ism, will soon gain an important influ- 
ence in the House of Commons. 

Passing now to Latin Europe, we 
see an entirely different picture. In 
Spain—tho chiefly in Catalonia, the 
only part of this unhappy country 
which may be said to be truly ‘alive— 
the Socialists are beginning to emanci- 
pate themselves from Anarchistic theo- 
ries and reveal a tendency to support 
the Republicans. In Italy, where the 
same evolution was long ago accom- 
plished, the Socialists are making con- 
siderable progress, even in the country 
districts, and their respresentatives are 
among the essential pieces to be found on 
the Parliamentary chessboard. 

But it is chiefly in France where 
the Socialist movement attracts at- 
tention, at the same time showing a 
marked contrast with the English labor 
movement. In England the workmen 
are admirably organized from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, and but feebly organ- 
ized from the standpoint of Parliament- 
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ary representation. In France, on the 
contrary, where agriculture still occu- 
pies half of the population, where the 
petty bourgeois elements are very nu- 
merous, where the industrial centers 
are relatively rare and isolated, the eco- 
nomic organization of the working 
classes is rudimentary enough, while as 
to Parliamentary power the Socialists 
exercise a degree of influence unknown 
in any other country. 

The two groups of Socialists in the 
Chamber of Deputies—revolutionists 
and reformers—are divided among 
themselves and number scarcely fifty 
members all told. But in the radical and 
anti-clerical majority that supports the 
Combes ministry the Socialists play a 
leading part. Among these are M. 
Jaurés, vice-president of the Chamber, 
and M. Millerand, the ex-Minister 
of Commerce and a minister-to-be in 
some future cabinet. Active, energetic 
and brilliant are the roles which they 
play. 

It is true that the necessity of united 
action by the majority against the reac- 
tionary opposition requires sometimes 
very blameworthy concessions on the 
part of the Socialist members. Jaurés, 
the leader of the Socialists, is at the 
same time the leader of the Radicals of 
the majority. Under such circum- 
stances it is but natural that the anti- 
clerical demands insisted upon by both 
Radicals and Socialists should take 
precedence over the economic demands 
insisted upon by Socialists alone. Thus 
the religious associations are sup- 
pressed and the exclusive, control of 
education by the state is made an issue, 
while the special needs of the pro- 
letariat are to a large extent neglected. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that the revo- 
lutionary Socialist elements grouped 
about MM. Vaillant and Guesde. fierce- 
ly attack the opportunism of the Social- 
ist reformers as a policy which threat- 
ens a real danger to the future of Social- 
ism in France. 

Meanwhile, however, it is but just 
to recognize that the participation of 
the Socialists in government has the 
advantage of dividing the bourgeois 
parties by showing them the natural 
antagonism between the Republican 
State and the Catholic Church. There 
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is no doubt, furthermore, that the 
Radico-Socialist union aids materially 
in diffusing Socialist ideas throughout 
public institutions and the universities. 
It is a remarkable phenomenon that the 
intellectual conquests of Socialism have 
proceeded so rapidly among artists, 
scholars and professors since the Drey- 
fus affair. The breakdown of the intel- 
lectual barriers between France and 
Germany served as a means of ac- 
quainting thousands with their first 
knowledge of Marx, Lassalle, Engels, 
Kautsky and other German Socialist 
writers, and it promises for the future 
a steady development of Socialism. 
The space at my disposal is too lim- 
ited to permit me to speak at length of 
the smaller countries—those experi- 
mental fields of social policy.- In Hol- 
land, where the Anarchistic elements 
are dying out, the Socialist party finds 
partial compensation for its numerical 
weakness in its notable intellecuality. 
In Denmark the labor unions and co- 
operative societies form the solid foun- 
dation of a Socialist organization, very 
powerful in the principal cities; in 


Copenhagen, for instance, one of the 
four Burgomasters is a Social Demo- 


crat. In Belgium, which takes the lead 
of all countries in Socialist co-opera- 
tion, the Workmen’s party is the lead- 
ing party in opposition to the Govern- 
ment. In Austria the Social Demo- 
crats, under the able headship of Victor 
Adler, tho numerically weak, have at 
least the advantage of avoiding the in- 
ter-racial war which constantly divides 
the people-of that unhappy country. 

Passing to the Social Democracy of 
Germany, that state within a state— 
that formidable power which shakes up 
Popes and Emperors, I must express 
regret that I cannot devote a whole vol- 
ume to its consideration. However, 
one of our friends, Edgard Milhaud, a 
professor in the University of Geneva, 
has recently done this, his admirable 
work giving a thorough and compre- 
hensive account of Socialist activity in 
Germany.* 

The wonderful progress of the Social 
Democracy during the last twenty-five 
years is evident from the following fig- 


* Milhaud, “ La démocratie- socialiste allemande,” 
Paris, Alcan, 1903, . - 
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ures: The number of votes polled for 
Socialist candidates for the Reichstag, 
was, in 1877, 493,288; in 1878, 437,158; 
in 1881, 311,961; in 1884, 549,990; in 
1887, 763,128; in 1890, 1,427,298; in 
1893, 1,786,7,8, and in the latest elec- 
tion, 2,107,076.* Fifty-eight Socialist 
representatives sit in the Reichstag, and 
the number would exceed one hundred, 
making them the foremost group in 
that body, were it not for the gross un- 
fairness of the Parliamentary appor- 
tionment by which the interests of the 
large cities are systematically sacrificed 
to those of the country districts. With 
a view to further successes, the party 
executives are putting forth herculean 
efforts in the present contest, which 
closes June 16th. 

For a long time political agitation 
absorbed the greater part of the activity 
of the Social Democrats. They did not 
believe in a future for the labor unions, 
and they distrusted the co-operative 
societies. But during the last ten 
years, owing to the influence of the 
various English movements, and to a 
certain extent ,of the Workmen’s party 
of Belgium, this attitude has suffered a 
considerable change. 

In 1890 the Gewerkschaften (labor 
unions based upon the class struggle) 
numbered but 287,659 members. In 
1901 this number had increased to 686,- 
870. The revenue of these societies 
had grown to nearly $1,900,000, and 
a general committee, centralizing the 
activities of the various bodies, had 
been formed which has come to be a 
strong and effective power. Then, too, 
the great success of the co-operative 
societies in Saxony, particularly in 
Leipsic and Dresden, the steady drift 
of the co-operators toward Socialism, 
even the attacks upon co-operation 
emanating from the bourgeois parties 
and the Anti-Semites, have all tended 
to destroy the prejudice once common 
among the Socialists against the Con- 
sumvereime. Far from fighting one an- 
other, the strict party men, the labor 
unionists and the co-operators now join 
in mutual helpfulness. 

The Hanover Congress (1899) 

* Written before the recent election, in which 
the offical total belag 2.011911. eran ss an 
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passed, by a large majority, a resolu- 
tion very favorable to the co-operators. 
As for the labor unions, no one has bet- 
ter expressed the modern Socialist atti- 
tude toward them than did Liebknecht 
in Bielefeld in 1893: 


“The labor movement built upon economic 
organization alone cannot attain the goal.. A 
labor movement built upon political organiza- 
tion alone cannot attain the goal. The two 
forms of organization are indispensable to each 
other. If the English had our political organ- 
ization, and if we had the trade union organiza- 
tion of the English, then both in England and 
in Germany would we be victorious and hold 
all power in our hands.” 


To sum up: In proportion as the pro- 
letariat comes to a clearer conscious- 
ness of its class interests the labor 
movement tends to acquire the same 
general character inalllands. The political 
Socialists of Germany manifest increasing 
sympathies for the trade unionists and 
co-operators, while the English co- 
operators and trade unionists awake to 
the necessity of a political organization 
distinct from the bourgeois parties. 
The movement toward unity is pro- 
ceeding rapidly ; and when finally it is 
accomplished and the Social Democ- 
racy throughout Europe reveals within 
itself the three mutual forces—political, 
trade union and co-operative—working 
in full and harmonious activity, we can 
proudly aver that the same unity was 
long ago reached in the Belgian Work- 
men’s party. 

Thanks to the density of its indus- 
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By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


AuTHor oF “‘WomEN AND Economics,” etc. 


OETS have told us, in varied bursts 
of rapturous confidence, that Love 
is enough. Happy lovers, sub- 

merged for the time being in this domi- 
nant emotion, each fondly assure the 
other that he or she is “all the world” 
to her or him. As a figure of speech, 
aptly describing the depth of a feeling, it 
is true enough. As a continuing condi- 
tion it is in his case not true, fortunate- 
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trial population and to its central posi- 
tion with regard to Germany, England 
and France, it is but natural that Bel- 
gium should be at the head of the So- 
cialist movement and already embody 
the political and social transformations 
which are yet to occur in the other Eu- 
ropean countries. On all sides are seen 
the evidences of the evolution which 
has taken place in our little land during 
the last twenty years—the growth of 
Socialism, the decline of liberalism, the 
strengthening of the conservative par- 
ties through the accession of numbers 
of the terrified bourgeoisie, and the con- 
sequent consolidation of the privileges 
of the Church with the authority of the 
sovereign. 

As capitalism develops, as the class 
struggle becomes more marked, the in- 
termediary political groups—the par- 
ties of the juste milieu—tend to disap- 
pear. We can foresee the moment 
when throughout Europe there will 
be but two great parties, all the rest 
having been absorbed. One of these 
will be the Social Democracy; the 
other, under whatever name, will be 
the conglomerate of the conservative 
or reactionary forces. Between these 
two parties a decisive struggle is in- 
evitable. Whatever the vicissitudes of 
that struggle may be, the final outcome 
cannot be doubted, for as it has been 
well said: “ Capital is the passive social 
element; it will be eaten by the active, 
which is Labor.” 

Brusse_s, BELGtIum. 


Her 


ly; and, in her case, true, most unfor- 
tunately. 

The man lives in his own place and 
time; he is a citizen of such a country, 
such a city or town. He has such a busi- 
ness, art, trade or profession; belongs to 
such clubs and societies ; lives and acts in 
the world. This he does whether mar- 
ried or single, rich or poor, happy or un- 
happy. 
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Then if happy in his love, if he has a 
wife who is “all the world to him ’”— 
i. é., all the home to him—he comes back 
from his work to her, and is satisfied to 
rest in the love and comfort of the home. 
As far as he wants anything of woman 
she satisfies him. She is loving and 
faithful. She is industrious and frugal. 
She is a devoted mother, an efficient 
housekeeper, perhaps even a good cook. 
So the man leads his life, in the home at 
night, in the world by day; and is con- 
tent. But now let us suppose that the 
man, so satisfied with his wife in her 
part of his life-area, had no other field 
of life than that she fills, no other range 
of activity than with his dear ones in the 
home, his well-loved home; no other as- 
sociation save with his family—and call- 
ers! If she—no matter how beloved— 
were really “all the world” to him, 
would he be as satisfied with her as he 
is now? Could she meet all, or half, or 
a quarter of the needs of a man’s life? 

Obviously not. She fills, and fills per- 
fectly we will assume, that part of life 
belonging to wife, mother, home-maker, 
intimate companion and confidant. But 
she cannot fill the rest of it—the great 
field where every grade of friend, com- 
panion, business relation, political asso- 
ciate and all the other human ties are 
found. 

No man could concentrate his entire 
working life on one woman, were she 
Helen of Troy. His love, his home hap- 
piness, is sweetest of all else to him; but 
he cannot make a business of love and 
happiness and be content. 

He works “ for her” in a large, gen- 
eral sense; a poetic sense; but as a com- 
mercial fact he works for his employer, 
or, in big business combinations, meet- 
ing many other men daily, serving them, 
struggling with them, organizing them, 
helping in some way to proniote the 
world’s progress. 

What he gets in payment he may glad- 
ly give his wife, and rejoice to do so—it 
is always, obviously, more blessed to give 
than to receive—but what he does is not 
done for her, but for many other people. 
Picture him literally “ working for her ” 
—building her house, making her furni- 
ture, sewing her clothes, cooking her 
food—would that content him as a busi- 
ness for life—were she Helen of Troy? 
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Could he find in this direct, unbroken 
service enough “ world” to exercise all 
his faculties and satisfy his soul? 

The poets may think so. 

Swinburne has a poem in which a man 
is thus content albeit the lady of his 
heart had become a leper. 

But we have no account of how long 
that frenzy of devotion lasted; whether 
it was a working basis for a happy mar- 
riage. 

A happy marriage—for a man—means 
a wife who gives him all he wants from 
a wife—but involves also a happy work- 
ing life outside. Let him sit down in his 
happy marriage and make an exclusive 
occupation of it for eighteen hours a 
day, and its happiness would wear thin 
ere long. So let the happy wife under- 
stand that she is all the world to him so 
far as she goes—but that he has—must 
have—ought to have—a wide world be- 
sides where she does not go. 

How does the phrase fit her condition ? 

Is he “ all the world ” to her? 

Unfortunately, yes. 

And why unfortunately? 

Because one man—werc he Adonis, 
Apollo, or Prince Perlino himself—is 
not the world; and it strains him to be 
used as such. 

Here is Mrs. Perlino, perfectly happy 
with her husband ; loving him, admiring 
him, finding no fault with him as a hus- 
band; but when a husband is expected 
also to be a world he is open to criticism. 

There are, of course, her children, per- 
fectly satisfactory as children, but also 
subject to this unreasonable demand that 
they be the world to her. 

There is the house, a good house, an 
extensive house, but only a crippled 
mouse or an unenterprising wood tick 
could make a world of it. Yet husband, 
house and children taken together, the 
husband bearing the brunt of it, are ex- 
pected to meet this extortionate requisi- 
tion—to be “the world ” to her. 

She must satisfy through them every 
want of a highly developed human be- 
ing, a social being; and she diligently 
tries to do it. 

The house she rapidly and continually 
traverses, filling and overfilling it with 
all manner of things; arranging and re- 
arranging them with tireless enthusiasm ; 
soiling them and cleaning them in endless 
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alternation—the systole and diastole of 
the domestic heart. 

To the children she devotes herself 
with passion, a sleepless vigilance, an 
unrelaxing care. Well she knows that 
her status as a mother is measured by 
the intensity and continuity of her devo- 
tion—not at all by its results. 

And the husband—the well-loved hus- 
band—if any want remains unsatisfied 
after the service of the house and the 
society of the children, he must fill it. 

Every uneasy longing, every unsatis- 
fied ambition, every craving for com- 
panionship, he must satisfy. 

She, in spite of a full day of work and 
care, in spite of being tired, is not con- 
tent. 

Her occupations, her interests, her re- 
sponsibilities, are deep, but not wide. 

They are the first, the closest in life; 
but life has many more. The woman is 
satisfied with her husband as the man is 
satisfied with his wife. The mother is 
satisfied with her children as the father 
is satisfied with his. They both love and 
enjoy their home. 

But just as the man, howsoever well 
pleased with his family and home, needs 
something more, so does the woman, 
equally well pleased, also need something 
more. Both are citizens of the world 
as well as members of the family, both 
need the larger general relations of life 
as well as the smaller personal ones. 

It is not a question of choice between 
the two. The woman does not wish to 
give up her home and family and put a 
wider life in their place any more than 
the man wishes to make such a choice, 
such a renunciation. She needs the per- 
sonal relation, at present, more than he 
does, because up to this age they have 
constituted her entire life; and similarly 
she does not, at present, need the social 
relations as much as he does. 

The man,. confined entirely to the 
home, finds life absolutely unbearable; 
the woman, most women at. least, are 
still able to bear it ; but, allowing for this 
difference, it remains true that a modern 
civilized woman has the same need for 
large social contrast that a man has, tho 
in less degree. She blindly feels this 
need. She craves for something she has 
not. She tries to wring from her pres- 
ent surroundings satisfaction for this 
craving, and tries in vain. 
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She needs the world—and here is this 
dear man who has undertaken to be that 
world to her. 

So she wrings him. 

He loves her? Yes; but, as she feels 
unsatisfied, it must be that he does not 
love her enough. Or he does not love 
her in the right way—on the right plane. 
He does not meet all the needs of her 
nature! (As if any one human creature 
could meet all the needs of any other! 
As if human life was a pas deux—a téte- 
d-téte—a simple game of pairing cards.) 
And—final despairing protest—he “ does 
not understand” her! That is true 
enough. He does not, neither does she 
understand herself. She thinks it is more 
love she wants, or a different kind of 
love, and blames him for not furnishing 
it on demand. He thinks simply that 
“women are like that ”—gives her what 
he has and goes on living. 

In reality it is not further love that 
she needs at all, either a different brand 
or more of the same thing. 

It is not more man, but more world— 
more life—that she restlessly and dumbly 
craves. 

Failing to get it, she pushes uneasily 
against this well-intentioned substitute 
for a world and racks him with her con- 
tinual demands. 

One of our leading writers of stories 
has well expressed this position in re- 
peated instances. She shows always 
some high strung and intense wife so 
rapturously devoted to her husband that 
she asks nothing of life but him—all of 
him and all the time. - 

That is, she thinks she asks nothing 
else. It would be a pleasant experiment 
to see a husband take one of these in- 
satiate angels at her word—and proceed 
to make love to her day in and day out— 
one rampant, ceaseless courtship for 
years and years. Flowers, sweetmeats, 
theater tickets, jewels, all the more pat- 
ent gifts, tributes, bribes—whatever this 
form of devotion may be called; con- 
stant attendance, eager and devoted; 
watchful observance of her wildest 
whim, her least caprice, her most deli- 
cate shade of feeling; the everlasting 
presence and ceaseless devotion of the 
man she loves—would this, afterall, make 
a woman happy? Could she respect such 
a person—a live man who had nothing 
to do in life but wait on her? 
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Could she continue to want what she 
sO superabundantly and unavoidably 
had? As a matter of fact, when occa- 
sionally a man does assail a woman with 
this besotted devotion, what is the effect 
on hef? 

She tires of it, of him; and, being still 
unsatisfied, seeks another man. 

She thinks that since this oversupply 
of love does not after all meet her needs, 
it must be a different variety that is 
requisite. 

It is not love at all—life is what she 
wants, good, broad, common human life, 
not instead of love, but with it, besides 
it, beyond it. Love is not enough. There 
is no living creature for whom it Is real- 
ly the end of existence save the male of 
certain insects; they have no other end, 
are created for nothing else—cannot 
even eat ; they love, mate and die. 

It is not true that Love “is of man’s 
life a thing apart—’tis woman’s whole 
existence.” It is nobody’s whole ex- 
istence. It is a vital part of everybody’s 
existence, beautiful, natural, sweet, in- 
dispensable—but not all. Here we have 
a large common ground of explanation 
for much of the unhappiness in mar- 
riage so general in our life to-day; un- 
der which women suffer most, and for 
which men are most blamed. The 
woman suffers most in an unhappy mar- 
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riage because she has no other life from 
which to draw strength and practical 
consolation. She may try to drown her 
trouble in religion—and religious mono- 
mania among home-bound women is 
painfully common—or she may seek con- 
solation in “ society,” in excitement and 
amusement. 

But a man has his work to take pleas- 
ure in, to take pride in, to gratify ambi- 
tion, to obtain profit, to fill out the varied 
wants and impulses of his nature. 

He has the world as well as the 
woman, and with them both gets on more 
comfortably. She has only the man. He 
is the world to her—or she thinks he 
is; and she makes him miserable as well 
as herself in trying to drag out of one 
never so worthy man the satisfaction 
which a human creature can only find 
in full human life. We shall have far 
happier marriages, happier homes, hap- 
pier women and happier men when both 
sexes realize that they are human, and 
that humanity has far wider duties and 
desires than those of the domestic rela- 
tions. 

A wise fulfilment of these broader 
social relations will make a far more 
healthy and reasonable woman, and a 
healthly, reasonable woman will not ex- 
pect of any man alive that he be to her 
lover, husband, friend, and world. 

Woopnstocx, N. Y. 
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Peonage in the South 


[The writer of the following article is a resident of the South, thoroughly familiar with what 


is known.as peonage, and to some extent personally interested in the peonage prosecutions. 


For reasons 


in no way discreditable tu himself, he prefers that his name shall not be published.—Eprror. ] 


HE recent indictment of thirty-six 
white men of Alabama for holding 
negroes in a state of peonage, by 

the Federal Grand Jury sitting at Mont- 
gomery, recalls the fact that Alabama 
is one of the States that has adopted a 
constitution the avowed purpose of 
which is to deprive the negro of his po- 
litical rights under the Federal Consti- 
tution. Without his political rights the 
negro of the South, and also the poor 
white man, will soon be without those 
personal rights that have long been the 
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proud heritage of the American citizen. 
It is but a step from the evasion 
of the Fifteenth Amendment to an 
actual violation of the Thirteenth 
Amendment, an amendment that was 
not adopted until after it was shown 
by actual practice and legislation that 
the recently emancipated slave was fast 
becoming a peon, under the contract 
labor laws enacted by the first legisla- 
tures that met in most of the States 
forming the late Confederacy. To-day, 
after years of quasi nullification of the 
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war amendments, we find the South re- 
lapsing into a state of virtual slavery, in 
which the negro and the poor white man 
find their condition worse than that of 
the average slave of ante-bellum days. 

Peonage is defined to be that condition 
of affairs in which the debtor is held by 
the creditor in qualified servitude to work 
out a debt. This condition has existed 
in Mexico for years. When the present 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico 
came under the jurisdiction of Congress 
it was found that the local laws and 
customs recognized the system, and it 
continued until 1867, when Congress 
(by an act approved March 2d of that 
year) abolished peonage in the United 
States and the Territories thereof. The 
law on this subject is found in Sections 
1990, 1991, 5526 and 5527 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. This condition of quali- 
fied servitude is prevalent in the South, 
and in some places the horrible atrocities 
perpetrated have led to the indictment 
and prosecution of a few offenders for 
violations of these statutes. 

During the past few years the pros- 
perity of the South has rivaled that of 
any other section. The demand for labor 
has been phenomenal; and employers, 
especially in the naval stores industry 
and on the plantations, have had great 
difficulty in securing workmen. Owing 
to this scarcity of workmen there has 
been a great demand for convict labor. 


In many instances persons, white as well’ 


as black, apparently without money or 
friends, have been arrested by the local 
constable and arraigned before the police 
or justice of the peace court. At this 
point it has been customary for an em- 
ployer or agent of a large employer of 
labor to appear on the scene and induce 
the prisoner to plead guilty to a trivial 
offense, with the understanding that the 
employer (who is quite often in con- 
spiracy with the court officials) would 
pay the fine to prevent an imprisonment. 
_ A written acknowledgment of debt is 
generally secured from the victim, in 
which he agrees to work for the person 
paying the fine, either on his plantation 
or in his labor camp. The victim is then 
taken to the place of labor and finds that 
he is guarded there like a convict. If 
he turns to and works diligently so as 
to pay off the debt due his employer, he 
is charged with all kinds of goods at 
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high prices, and the debt is held over him 
for an indefinite period. If, on the other 
hand, he revolts and escapes, he is run 
down, arrested without process, returned 
to the private prison and, probably, 
beaten brutally, because many of the con- 
tracts provide for all of this. “It is so 
nominated in the bond.” 

Another way of securing victims is 
for the employer or his agent to pro- 
ceed to some town or city and to hire a 
lot of laborers, agreeing to pay them cer- 
tain wages and their railroad fare to the 
place of labor, and to advance them pro- 
visions from the company store, or, as it 
is commonly called, the commissary. The 
laborers arrive, and at the outset are in- 
debted to the employer, who sees that 
they trade out their wages at the com- 
missary, and in many instances, by a 
system of deductions and false entries, 
manages to keep the laborer perpetually 
in debt. If the laborer has a family, so 
much the better for the employer; they 
must live out of the commissary, and if 
the laborer runs away his family are de- 
tained at the camp. The writer has 
known of an employer withholding 
young children from both father and 
mother for the purpose of forcing the 
payment of a debt. If the laborer es- 
capes, the machinery of the local criminal 
law is put in motion to arrest and return 
him under the charge of false pretenses, 
cheating and swindling; or, in the State 
of Florida, under the law relating to 
false promises. If the runaway is ar- 
rested he is seldom tried before the 
courts. The arresting officer, often in 
the pay of the employer, induces the 
victim to return to work rather than go 
to jail, and so he returns to bondage with 
a heavier load of debt to carry, for the 
cost of pursuit and arrest is charged 
to him. Often no process is issued for 
arrest, but the employer arrests without 
process, returns the prisoner to his labor 
camp and inflicts severe chastisement. 
Many of the labor contracts contain pro- 
visions to the effect that the laborer con- 
sents to allow himself to be locked in a 
stockade at night and at any other time 
when the employer sees fit to do this. 

About two years ago, in the State of 
South Carolina, a local grand jury in- 
dicted some prominent planters of that 
State who were working laborers under 
contract. The contract used in this in- 
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stance was a long one and the effect of 
the wording was such as practically to 
make the laborer a lifetime peon. These 
contracts provided for locking up at night 
by the employer, and the laborer also 
contracted with his employer to receive 
such punishment as the employer saw 
fit to inflict. The contract was published 
in full in the Atlanta Constitution. At 
that time it was suggested that the 
federal authorities take a hand in the 
affair, but the local authorities an- 
nounced that they were competent to 
administer the law. The defendants were 
tried before a jury of their countrymen 
and promptly acquitted. 

The first conviction under the peonage 
laws was that of S. M. Clyatt, of Tifton, 
Georgia, who, on May 24th, 1902, in the 
United States Circuit Court at Tallahas- 
see, Florida, was convicted of a violation 
of Section 5526 of the Revised Statutes. 
The defendant in this case came from 
Georgia into Florida, accompanied by 
armed men, and with the assistance of 
the sheriff of Levy County, Florida, ar- 
rested two negroes who had run away 
from his turpentine farm in Georgia 
while indebted to him. The men were 
forcibly arrested, taken out of the State 
without legal process and forced to work 
on defendant’s turpentine farm. At the 
time of capture the defendant announced 
that his purpose was to take the negroes 
back to Georgia, in order that he might 
make an example of them so that other 
employees would not run away. At the 
trial of this case it was developed by the 
evidence that the actions of the defend- 
ant were in line with the usual custom of 
the country regarding employees in- 
debted to employers. The defendant in- 
troduced no evidence in his defense and 
the jury found him guilty. The court 
imposed a penalty of four years’ im- 
prisonment in the federal prison, and 
the defendant took a writ of error to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit. The case is still pending at this 
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writing, and the decision of the court is 
awaited with interest by the federal au- 
thorities and employers throughout the 
South. 

Many persons are very bitter toward 
the federal authorities for enforcing the 
law prohibiting peonage, declaring that 
this is an unwarranted interference with 
their rights. The Turpentine Operators’ 
Association has raised a fund of several! 
thousand dollars for the purpose of test- 
ing the peonage statutes in the courts. 
Some have said that the prosecution of 
Clyatt and others was instigated by the 
administration for political purposes. 
The writer knows that such was not the 
case. When the first of the peonage 
prosecutions were instituted in the 
federal courts but few lawyers and 
United States District Attorneys in the 
South knew that such laws existed. 

The best people of the South are op- 
posed to the peonage system and con- 
demn it in unmeasured terms. Many 
employers are opposed to it, but have 
been compelled to lean toward it in self 
defense, the local courts as a rule not 
protecting the laborer, and in some in- 
stances the officials receiving compensa- 
tion from one employer for annoying and 
harassing other employers. 

The writer has seen a whole family of 
white persons, including young children, 
forced at the muzzle of a gun to leave 
their home and return to the swamp labor 
camp of the father’s former employer 
some miles distant, there to remain until 
a small indebtedness due the employer 
was worked out by the father at wages 
which the employer arbitrarily fixed. 
This case is now pending in a federal 
court, but it is not likely to be tried, as 
the Employers’ Association has spent 
money liberally to place witnesses out of 
reach of the court. To say that peonage 
is only sporadic and temporary is incor- 
rect; it is here in the South to stay per- 


manently unless a strict enforcement of 


the law is had. 
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The Political Crisis in England 


McCarthy 


By Justin 


E are indeed passing through a 
\W political crisis in England just 
now, and one which is in many 
ways more important and also more 
peculiar than any other that I can re- 
member since the fall of the last Liberal 
Government. It is quite likely that the 
crisis may have worked itself through 
before my comments on it can have 
reached your readers, but even in that 
case the comments may be of some in- 
terest as illustrat- 
ing the impression 
which it makes on 
the public mind of 
England at present. 
We here find our- 
selves suddenly 
plunged once again 
into the struggle of 
Protection against 
Free Trade, the 
very existence of 
which is regarded 
as an event of past 
English history by 
the present genera- 
tion—the struggle 
which was sup- 
posed to have come 
to an end with the 
system of legisla- 
tion introduced by 
Cobden and Bright 
and _ established 
by Peel and 
Gladstone. Now 
I shall ask my 
American readers 
to consider the bearings of this strange- 
ly revived controversy without regard- 
ing it merely by the light of their own 
sympathies with one side or the other. 
The American who believes in the prin- 
ciple of Protection may be able to ap- 
preciate the peculiarities and curiosities 
of this revived debate in England just 
as fully and with as much interest as the 
American who accepts the doctrine of 
Free Trade. 
The most startling peculiarity about 
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this present disputation is that the con- 
flict has arisen distinctly and altogether 
within the ranks of the administration 
now conducting the Government of 
England. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
Colonial Minister, is the author of all 
the tumult. Chamberlain came into 
public life and into Parliament as a de- 
voted follower of Cobden, Bright and 
Gladstone on the question of Free 
Trade, as well as on most other public 
questions. He is, as 
everybody knows, 
a man _ endowed 
with a marvelous 
capacity for rapid 
conversion. From 
being an extreme 
Radical, he  sud- 
denly became an 
uncom promis- 
ing Tory, and now, 
after a lifetime of 
professed devotion 
to the principles of 
Free Trade, he 
has suddenly pro- 
claimed himself an 
unqualified Pro- 
tectionist. In the 
same Conservative 
Cabinet the Chan- 
cellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. 
Ritchie, who, from 
his personal abil- 
ity, as well as his 
official position, is. 
one of the leading 
members of the Government, has re- 
plied to Mr. Chamberlain by declaring 
himself in the House of Commons a 
convinced and unchangeable believer in 
the principles of Free Trade. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who was Mr. 
Ritchie’s predecessor as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and who resigned his 
place in the administration because he 
could not prevail upon his colleagues 
to accept his views as to a policy of 
economy, has joined with Mr. Ritchie 
1619 
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in publicly condemning Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s new and sudden declaration of 
policy. Several members of the Gov- 
ernment have made it known that they, 
too, go with Mr. Ritchie and against 
Mr. Chamberlain. The Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Arthur Balfour, has maintained 
thus far a somewhat cautious attitude, 
and while he has given no encourage- 
ment or support to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views, he has not gone the length of 
publicly repudiating his colleague and 
seems inclined to treat the whole dis- 
pute as one of an academic order, which 
might well bear postponement to some 
season of less pressing business. From 
all that outsiders can learn, there is no 
leading member of the administration 
who acknowledges any sympathy with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s avowed policy. 
The strange spectacle, therefore, is 
presented to the public of an adminis- 
tration, one of whose leading members 
declares his resolve to initiate a policy 
which his colleague, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, utterly and publicly re- 
pudiates, and yet these two leading men 
continue to hold their offices in the ex- 
isting Government. Of course, it often 


happens that some influential member 
of a Cabinet differs from his colleagues, 
or the majority of them, on a question 
of paramount importance, but we all 
know what has hitherto always hap- 


pened in such a case. The statesman 
who cannot agree with his colleagues 
on a question of such moment resigns 
his place in the Government and fights 
his battle as an unofficial member of 
Parliament. The instance of Sir Mi- 
chael Hicks-Beach is close at hand. Sir 
Michael was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the existing Government, 
and when he could not get his col- 
leagues to agree with him as to his pro- 
posals for a more economical system of 
administration he promptly resigned 
his place in the Government and be- 
came a private member. Up to the time 
at which I am writing Mr. Chamber- 
lain has given no indication of any re- 
solve on his part to withdraw from the 
official companionship of men who pub- 
licly repudiate his doctrines. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s friends no doubt would 
say that the Prime Minister has not 
publicly disavowed or condemned the 
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policy proclaimed by the Colonial Sec- 
retary, but then it has to be taken into 
consideration that Mr. Balfour listened 
to Mr. Ritchie’s condemnation and dis- 
avowal of it and in the speech which he 
delivered almost immediately after 
never said a word to show that he did 
not share Mr. Ritchie’s opinions. 

A fact of some importance in the 
present situation is the position just 
taken by Lord Rosebery. -Only a few 
weeks ago Lord Rosebery was thought 
by most people to be somewhat uncer- 
tain in his Free Trade faith. - In one 
speech delivered lately he went so far 
as to say, after his humorous fashion, 
that the doctrine of Free Trade had not 
made any part of the Sermon on the 
Mount. But now Lord Rosebery has 
just delivered a speech in which he de- 
clares himself to be opposed to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy of preferential 
duties, and expresses his conviction that 
Free Trade is absolutely necessary to 
the prosperity of the English people. 
As everybody knows, there was for a 
long time a prevailing impression 
amongst political observers that a Cave 
of Harmony might soon be found in 
which Lord Rosebery and, Mr. Cham- 
berlain might combine to offer shelter 
to a new Parliamentary party. Now 
we suddenly hear from Lord Rose- 
bery’s own lips that he will have noth- 
ing to do with Mr. Chamberlain’s new 
policy, and that the Colonial Secretary 
must look out for himself if he is deter- 
mined to put his professions into prac- 
tice. 

There then arises the question of the 
hour: Is Mr. Chamberlain determined 
to put his professions into practice. If 
he is not, if he has merely said his say, 
is content with having relieved his con- 
science and will take no further action, 
then the Ministry may carry on its 
course without any further disturbance. 
This, in fact, would seem to be the re- 
sult which Mr. Balfour was endeavor- 
ing to bring about when he somewhat 
vaguely conveyed to the House of Com- 
mons the idea that he could not accept 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, but thought 
it would be convenient to postpone the 
consideration of such a question to a 
less busy time. 

But then is it at all likely that Cham- 
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berlain proclaimed his new principles 
out of mere lightness of heart and with- 
out any particular concern for any re- 
sult to come from the proclamation? 
I cannot believe that Mr. Chamberlain 
is in any sense a man likely thus to 
make play with his political utterances. 
I cannot doubt that when he made his 
announcement he had deliberate pur- 
pose and personal object in pronounc- 
ing it, that he was determined to follow 
his words with actions and to accept the 
consequences. I take it that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is growing dissatisfied with his 
position in the Government, and is im- 
patient of the comparatively subordi- 
nate part which he has to play. Ambi- 
tion has always been his idol, and it is 
quite possible that his ambition would 
lead him just now rather to become the 
leader of a new political outbreak than 
to hold his official place quietly obedient 
to ministerial discipline. I cannot help 
believing that Mr. Chamberlain is high- 
ly delighted with the whole situation. 
Everybody here is talking about him 
just now, and the whole prospects of 
the Conservative Government are re- 
garded as depending for the present on 
the course of action which it may please 
him to adopt. If Mr. Chamberlain is 
not proud of such a position and deter- 
mined to keep the attention of the pub- 
lic still fixed on him as on the one most 
important figure in the political crisis, 
then I can only say he is not the man I 
take him for. 

The revived controversy about 
Thomas Carlyle and his wife has been 
a melancholy event, and might almost 
be set down as a public scandal. For 
myself, I can only deeply regret that the 
name of Froude should be once again 
involved in such a controversy. I had 
the honor of knowing Froude, and was 
always fascinated by the charms of his 
manner, his delightful conversational 
power and the animation with which he 
could throw himself into any subject 
that happened to come up in conversa- 
tion. But any one could have seen that 
Froude was not a man especially gifted 
with calm, critical judgment and a fac- 
ulty for the cold and judicial measure- 
ment of facts and evidence. He had a 
quick fancy and a strong and even a 
humorous delight in lending new point 
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to old testimony and in working up 
even the most commonplace materials 
to a telling and a picturesque purpose. 
This temperament of his was indeed 
made manifest habitually in his histor- 
ical writings, and brought on him much 
severe and not undeserved criticism. 1 
can easily understand that when he 
thought Carlyle in the wrong during 
some of the Carlyle matrimonial dis- 
putes he might easily and without the 
slightest consciousness of exaggeration 
have allowed himself to become an ex- 
treme partisan of the other side, and to 
convert the most insignificant scraps of 
evidence into conclusive testimony in 
support of his own views. But every 
one who knew Froude knew that he 
had a kindly heart and a generous spirit, 
and it is much to be regreted that he 
should have allowed himself during his 
lifetime to be involved in such a contro- 
versy. Still more is it to be regretted, 
according to my judgment, that any 
friends of his should long after his death 
have thought it right to add new contri- 
butions to his share in this melancholy 
and deplorable debate.” The whole dis- 
pute involves no question with which 
history is bound to concern itself, or 
which affords any justification for an 
unseemly argument over the graves of 
the dead. Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
whose “ Letters and Memorials” of 
Mrs. Carlyle have brought up this re- 
cent controversy, is a man of high dis- 
tinction in the medical profession, a 
man whose character renders it impos- 
sible to believe that he could have had 
any but the best motives for reviving 
the dispute, and yet I think the world in 
general will feel a profound regret that 
the grave of this family scandal should 
have been reopened. 

Among our recent literary produc- 
tions there is one to which I feel bound 
to invite a special attention. It is a 
story called “ All On the Irish Shore,” 
and is the joint work of the two ladies 
who describe themselves in literature 
as Miss Ross and Miss Somerville. 
These ladies are the authors of “ The 
Real Charlotte,” a novel which won for 
them a sudden and well merited celeb- 
rity some years ago, and of many sub- 
sequent novels which well maintained 
the fame of that first effort. “ All On 
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the Irish Shore ” does not perhaps make 
as high a claim to a place in the litera- 
ture of fiction as “ The Real Charlotte,” 
but it is not too much to say that the 
light of genius is in it. It is a collec- 
tion of intensely amusing and humorous 
sketches of certain fields in the Irish 
life of the present—chiefly, that is to say, 
in the life which has to do with horses, 
dogs and sport of all kinds—and it spar- 
kles from first to last with genuine com- 
edy, all the more genuine because it is 
here and there varied by some tender 
tones of pathos. I think I was one of 
the first to call the attention of THE 
INDEPENDENT and its readers to the 
writings of these gifted women, and I 
am glad to be able to say that this, their 
latest production, deserves the cordial 
welcome of all who can appreciate Irish 
humor. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin is now publishing 
a new series of books called “ The First 
Novel Library.” The idea is that this 
series is to be made up exclusively of 
first efforts—the first novels, that is to 
say, of writers whose first attempts 
seem to have exceptional promise. The 
latest volume of this series bears the 
somewhat startling title of “ The Flame 
and the Flood,” and the author is an- 
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nounced as Rosamond Langbridge. 
The story assuredly does not want for 
thrilling effects and intense conflicts of 
emotion, and it might be appropriately 
dedicated to “ Music, Heavenly Maid,” 
so intense is the sympathy of the au- 
thoress with every musical touch and 
tone and passion. Critics and readers 
will probably dispute keenly over this 
volume of fiction, but it is something to 
get a new volume of fiction which is 
worth such a dispute. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who might al- 
most be described as the literary exec- 
utor of Charles Dickens, is publishing 
in a Rochester newspaper a series of 
articles which are likely to be read with 
deep and general interest in the United 
States, as well asin England. The ar- 
ticles are entitled “ Rochester and 
Charles Dickens,” and as will readily be 
understood they form a guide to the 
associations between the real life and 
the real home and the imaginary char- 
acters of the great novelist. These ar- 
ticles will, I presume, be published more 
lately as a volume, but in the meantime 
I cannot refrain from calling the atten- 
tion of my American readers to the fact 
that they are already appearing in print. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Chaos 


ROM Dionysius of Halicarnassus to 
Dryden, and from Dryden to 
George Saintsbury, there have been 

many and notable critics of prose and 
verse. Some of these, holding no doubt 
with the “ flowing philosophers ” that 


“ , . . all things are as they seem to all, 
And all things flow like a stream,” 


have sought to make opinion the sole 
guide and have flouted the existence or 
possible creation of fixed standards of 
criticism. But most, it may be said in a 
general way and without looking too 
curiously into particulars, have aimed 
to establish fundamental principles, and 


of - Criticism 
By W. J. Ghent 


AuTuHor oF “Our BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM ” 


out of these to create permanent and 
relatively uniform standards. Whatever 
the main results of two milleniums of 
literary criticism may be, it can hardly 
be said that approach toward uniform- 
ity of judgment applied to contemporary 
literature is one of them. Our critics 
not only differ immeasurably in their 
estimates, but they show small acquaint- 
ance with common standards, or at least 
small inclination to appeal to them. No- 
where is more clearly shown than among 
the craftsmen of criticism the truth of 
the maxim that what is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison. What enchants 
one enrages another; and it would seem 
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that commendation, like kissing, as the 
late William of Avon observed, still goes 
by favor. 

From the social standpoint—a vantage 
ground increasingly used by great num- 
bers of people—this situation can be 
viewed only with grave disapproba- 
tion. Since all labor and all recom- 
pense are coming to be recognized 
as social, the question of what so- 
ciety gets for any given expenditure of 
its money is increasingly important. The 
part of the national income yearly set 
aside for the work of pronouncing judg- 
ment upon current books is enormous. 
It is true that many of the persons em- 
ployed in this work receive but the 
merest pittances. Some, indeed, receive 
only the books which they review, and 
even those grudgingly. But others are 
better paid, and the total expense to the 
nation may be said to equal a prince’s 
ransom. ‘The publishers alone, in gifts 
of books for this purpose, probably ex- 
pend a million dollars a year. Now if, 
in return for this vast expenditure, so- 
ciety gets no adequate return—if, look-- 
ing for light, it gets only shadows with 
intermittent glimmers—it is evident that 
there is great social waste. If it pays 
so largely to get accurate judgments on 
the latest novel, and out of two hundred 
reviewers no two of them say any similar 
thing about any phase or quality of that 
novel, there is grave need for reform. 
In the words of Franklin, society is pay- 
ing too much for its whistle. Under the 
coming Socialist régime the National 
Literary Board may take prompt cogni- 
zance of this condition and place criticism 
under the classified civil service, or, that 
failing, may, with something of Hamlet’s 
impatience, “reform it altogether” by 
cutting off all expenditures for its main- 
tenance. 

Not very long ago a person, who may 
for present purposes be designated as a 
friend of the writer, published a book. 
It had to do with the socio-economic 
situation, with incidental touches upon 
such living problems as what to do with 
the trusts, labor societies, lawmakers, 
judges, editors, preachers and other 
companies and classes of men sometimes 
regarded as incubi on the body politic. 
Generously as to space, often ungener- 
ously as to manner, the press gave it 
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mention. It was a first book, and natu- 
rally the author looked to the judges of . 
literature for sound and helpful criti- 
cism. But viewed as an appeal to the 
Areopagus of the Republic of Letters, 
nothing could have been more futile. 
For those who sat in judgment not only 
failed to agree with one another, but in 
many cases even with themselves. There 
was no aspect of the argument which 
was not variously viewed, and there was 
scarcely a judgment expressed in any 
quarter which was not contradicted in 
some other. On top of this it occasion- 
ally happened that the same review ex- 
pressed two or more diverse and contra- 
dictory judgments. An almost complete 
absence of common standards—or of ac- 
quaintance with them—for the judgment 
of style, tone, temperament, argumenta- 
tion and accuracy was indicated. 

There ought to be, by this time, some 
available standards for measuring an au- 
thor’s style. If so, they must at pres- 
ent be laid away somewhere, as the 
prototypes of the yardstick and the meter 
are locked up in an official case at Wash- 
ington. The estimates, in this case, are 
nearly all diverse. “ The style of Mr. 
Blank’s essays is colloquial and almost 
frivolous,” emphatically remarks the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. This is 
hard, but a measure of relief is given by 
the statement of the Boston Herald, that 
it is a “breezy, but trenchant style.” 
Nothing of breeziness is discovered by 
the Boston Advertiser, which finds that 
the book is written in “terse, dignified 
English.” All of these estimable per- 
sons are wrong according to the reviewer 
of the Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, for 
the book is “written in a declamatory 
style.” It is yet, according to the same 
authority, as “readable as a novel,” a 
judgment which may be thought rather 
severe upon the conventional style of 
modern fiction. The book is written in 
“an energetic, lucid style,” according to 
the American Hebrew, while, according 
to the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view, the author “ understands the art of 
statement, of illustration, of suggestion 
and of literary allusion.” But the New 
York Mail and Express has a very poor 
opinion of both style and contents, and 
as if at the same time to rebuke the au- 
thor and to illustrate to him the correct 
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manner in which to write, puts forth the 
‘ following luminous and elegantly con- 
structed sentence : 


“ The writer starts out with a cipher 
and plunges into a mass of material, coming 
out on the other side, to change the figure, with 
a goodly store of metallic fragments which 
his magnet has attracted.” 


The temperament of a book ought not 
to be, one would think, so distressingly 
difficult a matter for determination. Yet 
in this matter, as well as the former, the 
critics fail to agree. The author “ ap- 
proaches his subject with a certain 
cynical skepticism,” observes the Brook- 
lyn Eagle; and here, for once, a partial 
and approximate agreement is reached, 
for both the Indianapolis Journal and 
the New York Mail and Express incline 
to the same view. The New York 
Evening Post discovers “ urbanity”’ to 
be the dominant tone, and a number of 
journals light upon various tempera- 
mental qualities, most of them far re- 
moved from cynicism. But it is on the 
determination of the author’s pessimism 
or optimism that many cerebral neurons 
are pumped dry. “He is an avowed 


pessimist,” blithely remarks the Phila- 


delphia Public Ledger. “The author is 
somewhat pessimistic,” says the Grand 
Rapids Herald, “ but he is hopeful for 
the future ”—a rather enigmatical dec- 
laration. “ The book is not on the whole 
pessimistic,” is the guess of the Worces- 
ter Spy, while the New York Herald 
declares that it “veils a passionate but 
despairing hope for something more in 
accordance with his ideas of justice be- 
tween man and man.” One of the editors 
of the Nebraska Independent evidently 
inclines to the view that the author writes 
with a purpose not wholly divorced from 
optimism, since the hope is expressed 
that the book may be “ to the overthrow 
of baronial power what ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ was to the overthrow of the 
slave power.” But the staid and un- 
humorous City and State of Philadel- 
phia declares that “it presents a narrow 
and hopeless view which, by paralyzing 
all energy and enthusiasm, would bring 
the fulfillment of its worst prophecies.” 

Opinion has legitimately but the nar- 
rowest range in judging an author’s ac- 
curacy in the use of facts and figures. 
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It is knowledge that is needed. One 
need not be a Gradgrind to know that 
there exist both in science and sociology 
certain masses of authenticated data. 
When an aspiring author ventures to 
use any part of these, the function of 
criticism would seem to be to determine 
whether or not he has correctly per- 
formed his task. Knowledge is the one 
thing needful; and when the critic pos- 
esses enough of this to discover an au- 
thor’s lapses, it is his obligation to set 
down chapter and verse. Guesses are 
nothing to the point, and sweeping gen- 
eralizations regarding an author’s “ in- 
accuracy ” are not criticism, but are too 
often merely attempted disguises of an 
abundant lack of information on the part 
of the critic. Yet in passing upon the 
data of the book in question, both guess- 
ing and bankrupt generalizing were 
heartily indulged in. There is a fine 
boldness, qualified somewhat by a notable 
prudence in withholding a bill of specifi- 
cations, in the declaration of the Phila- 
delphia Press that the author’s argument 
is invalidated by “his looseness and in- 
accuracy in dealing with established 
facts.” Gunton’s Magazine, whose edi- 
tor, Mr. George Gunton, is a manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of a particular 
brand of economics at his shop in Union 
Square, is equally sweeping. “ He [the 
author] plays and even dawdles with 
statistics. Such writing is mere 
fustian ; it is a dawdling with data which 
makes them misrepresent the truth.” 
Somewhat grudgingly The Advance is 
moved to concede “that Mr. Blank has 
uncovered a great many facts in his book 
no intelligent observer will deny,” and 
the careful Review of Reviews refers to 
the hook’s “ statements of social and in- 
dustrial facts of the freshest interest and 
importance.” Some of the critics are 
even warmer in their commendation. 
“Its estimate of current industrial and 
economic tendencies is unanswerable,” 
writes Mr. Willis J. Abbot in The Pil- 
grim; “ It is remarkable for its painstak- 
ing study of economic statistics,” writes 
Mr. David Saville Muzzey in the Ethical 
Record, while Prof. Goldwin Smith, in 
the Toronto Weekly Sun, avers that 
“Mr. Blank cannot be contradicted when 
he asserts that the multimillionaire in a 
wealth-worshiping age has everything 
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pretty much in his power—legislatures, 
judiciaries, churches, ministers and, per- 
haps worst of all, the press.” Nothing 
of this will do for Prof. Charles Rich- 
mond Henderson, of the University of 
Chicago, who, in his article in the Jour- 
nal of Sociology, while graciously admit- 
ting that “many of [the book’s] illus- 
trations seem to be based on 
knowledge,” yet resolves a great part of 
them into “ venomous accusations.” And 
our old friend, the Boston Transcript, to 
which we return again with pleasure, 
finds that “on analysis, however, the 
work is seen to consist of many ingenious 
assertions and some carefully collected 
statistics, which prove nothing so much 
as Disraeli’s classification of falsehoods 
as ‘first, lies; second, d—d dies, and 
third, statistics.’ ” 

The Socialist reviewers generally ad- 
mit the correctness of the data. But, with 
a penetration greater than that of their 
non-Socialist brethren, they discover 
that the work is not original. Both facts 
and arguments have all been furnished 
before by themselves or their forbears. 
“ If we Socialists,” urges the New York 
Worker, in pointed reproof, “ have been 
proclaiming the same truth for many 
years and have called attention to most 
if not all of the illustrative facts he 
uses,” why, then, Mr. Blank should have 
made more candid acknowledgment. 
Mr. Wilshire, in his sprightly magazine, 
makes no allegation of lack of originality 
when he speaks of “ the wealth of illus- 
tration and the multitude of facts” which 
the author adduces ; but his failure to do 
so is more than made up by the ingenious 
editor of the International Socialist Re- 
view. “The Socialist reading [the 
book] will, in the first place, be some- 
what amazed at the lack of originality. 

There is scarcely a position in 
it that is not set forth in the ‘Commu- 
nist Manifesto,’ to say nothing of the 
other writings of Marx and Engels and 
the host of Socialist writers that have 
followed.” This is interesting, but noth- 
ing like so interesting as what appears 
a few lines further along; for there it is 
set down that “the whole book is written 
from a little-capitalist class attitude.” A 
book, all the positions of which have been 
taken from Marx and Engels, which 
should yet be written from “a little- 
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capitalist class attitude” would indeed 
be a curiosity ; and I may echo the good 
poet Cowper’s prayer, that when such 
a book is found, 


“May I be there to see!” 


Diversities of opinion regarding argu- 
mentation are more excusable. For both 
reasoning and the judgment of other 
men’s reasoning are processes apparently 
not reducible to law. They respond 
but feebly to cultivation; they must be 
born and cannot be made. Reasoning, 
Dogberry might have said with truth, 
comes by nature. “ The more we com- 
pare individual with individual,” wrote 
Macaulay in his “Lord Bacon,” “ school 
with school, nation with nation, genera- 
tion with generation, the more do we 
lean to the opinion that the knowledge 
of the theory of logic has no tendency 
whatever to make men good reasoners,” 
or, as he might have added, to make men 
good judges of reasoning. It is, there- 
fore, with no hint of remediable  de- 
ficiencies in the critics that there are here 
set down a few of their- diversities of 
opinion on the matter of argumentation. 
The thing is not to be helped; and the 
present evidences are recorded merely 
as a psychological curiosity. The author 
presents his case in “ a dispassionate, in- 
disputable manner,” says the Providence 
Journal. The Boston Transcript will not 
have it so; the book is “illogical, im- 
properly based and unfair.” The New 
Orleans Picayune counters with the 
statement that “ the argument is pushed 
home with telling logic.” One of the 
pundits of the Yale Review waives the 
question of the accuracy of the state- 
ments, but declares that “ it is the inter- 
pretation of the facts that calls for criti- 
cism.” On the other hand, a writer in 
the San Francisco Bulletin avers that 
“Mr. Blank arrives at his conclusions 
with the precision of a machine.” 
“Clear thinking,” is the verdict of the 
Boston Herald ; “ Mr. Blank is complete- 
ly hypnotized,” saysthe Burlington News. 
The convincing Mr. Herbert Croly, in 
The Reader, argues that since the author 
“has loaded so vast a conclusion upon 
so restricted a foundation he must par- 
don his critics for believing that this 
conclusion is more a matter of personal 
faith than impersonal demonstration.” 
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Yet he is “a very logical and dispassion- 
ate writer,” according to the New York 
Freeman’s Journal, even tho, according 
to the sapient Literary Digest, he is “ so 
weak in his conclusions that the reader 
has the uncomfortable feeling that he is 
being taken in by a clever burlesque.” 
The ordinary reader may think that for a 
burlesque so clever that he has been 
“taken in” by it, something else than 
weak conclusions would be necessary; 
but the point must not be insisted upon. 
High authority has spoken, and it should 
not be questioned. Yet despite such au- 
thority the Journal of Education ventures 
to say that the book is “a broad and 
philosophic study,” and the Open Court 
that it is “a calmly presented view,” 
both of which tributes would seem to 
imply the belief of at least an occasional 
use of logic on the author’s part. Some 
of the critics make much of the singular 
point that the author has selected his 
statistics—as tho his obligation were to 
make no selections. ‘“ The fact is,” says 
the satirical Evening Sun, “ the author, 
by a sifting process, turns everything to 
his purpose; ” and The Outlook declares 
that “as he proceeds with his task [he] 
more and more gives evidence of select- 
ing the facts which support his conten- 
tion.” Finally comes the Living Church, 
which querulously asks, ‘“ Why cannot 
social reformers and writers of little 
books on such questions eschew exag- 
gerations and extremes? ” 

Contrarieties of judgment show better 
when dealing with masses than with de- 
tails. It is when the critics come to gen- 
eral conclusions that they reveal at once 
how sweeping their judgments can be 
and how extreme a range between praise 
and censure they can command. “ The 
book falls easily into the Mrs. Gallup 
class,” witheringly exclaims the New 
York Mail and Express, in ungallant 
disregard of the feelings of one of the 
latest contributors to the Baconian the- 
ory. Mr. Wilshire holds another view. 
“Tho I do not agree with Mr. Blank’s 
conclusions,” he writes, “I must say at 
once that I regard his book as the most 
valuable contribution to economic litera- 
ture that has yet appeared in America.” 
“It is composed of cheap raillery,” says 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “ which 
will not need very careful consideration 
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by serious men.” The book, writes Mr. 
Wallace Rice, in the Chicago American, 
“ ranks as one of three books which every 
American should have at his fingers’ 
ends.” It “presents us with a picture 
of modern society,” says the Drual, 
“which recalls the occasion when one 
has seen one’s reflection in a door knob. 
The reflection was grotesque in the ex- 
treme, but unmistakably represented 
one’s physiognomy.” “ Whatever else 
may be said of the book,” is the opinion 
of the Review of Reviews, “ it is a won- 
derfully vivid picture of the industrial 
life of our time.” ‘“ The book is a carica- 
ture upon present conditions,” declares 
the Indianapolis Journal. “In our opin- 
ion,’ writes Mr. J. H. Dillard in The 
Public, “ no book on social problems has 
appeared recently which is more worth 
reading.” “ Just why this book was writ- 
ten is not clear on first reading,” is the 
expressed judgment of Mr. Gunton; 
met it could not have been written 
for the purpose of really informing the 
reader of any important subject affecting 
the welfare of society.” “The work is, 
however, one to be read by all students 
of the industrial problem,” says the 
American Hebrew. A somewhat nebu- 
lous utterance in Mr. Horace Traubel’s 
Conservator must needs te given. 
“Blank gets along well enough with 
the nerves and tissues,” it reads, “ but 
misses on the soul. He has a certain 
talent for diagnosis, but he does not 
possess as much talent for treatment. 
; He demands that we be prac- 
tical. But his practicability lands him 
nowhere. He winds up in the lumber 
heap.” Exactly what all this means must 
be left to the reader; but it is well to 
point out that the identity of “ nowhere ” 
and “the lumber heap” has now been 
established beyond cavil. Another some- 
what enigmatical sentence comes from 
the Annals of the American Academy. 
“ The author fails to recognize,” it says, 
“that blind fatalism is gradually losing 
its hold on society.” What this has to 
do with anything in the book would be 
a difficult matter to explain. But as an 
indication that the reviewer sacrificed 
very little of his valuable time in reading 
it, the sentence is sufficiently illuminat- 
ing. Another judgment which ought 
not to be omitted from this list is 
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that of a certain Eastern newspaper. 
‘ All that Mr. Blank has proved,” it re- 
marks with what is apparently a pointed 
intimation, “ is that among the American 
people are a certain number of half- 
baked intellects, and that ‘a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.’” Lest from 
some irreverent quarter the statement 
be interpreted as confessional rather than 
accusatory, the name of the journal is 
withheld. 

When doctors disagree and soundest 
casuists doubt, as Pope asked, who is to 


decide? For the author of a book on™ 


controverted questions it is a hard matter 
to determine. But it is perhaps best that 
he make his own selection of those fittest 
to judge, excluding others, as Darwin 
chose Hooker, Lyell and Huxley to pass 
upon his “ Origin of Species,” or as Mat- 
thew Arnold suggested Hawtrey, Thomp- 
son and Jowett to determine the merits of 
Homeric translations. If such judges— 
chosen not out of friendship, but by rea- 
son of a recognition of their ability— 


commend, he may rest his case in con-’ 


tentment, even tho the remainder of the 
critical world condemns. But if he in- 
clines to a reviewers’ plebiscite rather 
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than to the sound judgment of a few, he 
must expect the widest range of contra- 
diction between praise and blame. Amid 
the mass of this criticism he must expect 
to find much which is helpful neither to 
himself nor the reader. He will find, of 
a surety, reviewers who, like Lewis Car- 
roll’s Gardener, are prone to mistake a 
work on economics for “the middle of 
next week,” and others who in such a 
work are forever looking for the snark 
or the boojum of Socialism or Anarch- 
ism, but who unfortunately on discover- 
ing the boojum are not swiftly and silent- 
ly wafted away, but are only whetted in 
appetite for more discoveries. He may 
smile at these instances, in a sad and 
sickly way, or he may foolishly get angry 
or indignant. Foolishly, it must be said, 
for there is no help for the present situ- 
ation until the State takes over criticism 
as a public function, or, at least, organ- 
izes it under strict rules of examination, 
as medicine, law and steamboat inspec- 
tion are organized. Not until the critic 
is compelled to pass an examination as 
severe as that of a boiler inspector will 
the trustful and confiding author and the 
patient public get their just dues. 


New York Crry 


Women as Advocates 
By Grace Denio Litchfield 


AvutHor oF “ THe Movinc Fincer Wrirss,” Etc. 


| Mrs. Foster, wife of the Senior War- 
den of St. Andrew’s, is calling upon Mrs. 
Cartwright, wife of a newly elected ves- 
tryman of that parish.] 

Mrs. Foster {in her most positive man- 
ner]: My dear Mrs. Cartwright, Mr. 
Witherspoon is the last man to call to 
St. Andrew’s. I have fully made up my 
mind that my husband shall vote against 
him for the Reverend Seabury Green, 
and once I determine a thing I never 
change. 

Mrs. Cartwright [wondering what on 
earth induced her visitor to wear so un- 
becoming a bonnet]: Nor do I. Not 
ever. So we must have that nice little 
Mr. Witherspoon. It was fascinating 


the way in which he leaned over the 
pulpit last Sunday and told us what 
shocking sinners we were, showing all 
the time that he did not think a bit the 
worse of us for it. As to that creature 
who preached in the afternoon, that 
odious Mr. Green, why I should not 
sleep the week through if I had him 
pointing his ugly, uncompromising finger 
at my poor, innocent peccadilloes every 
Sunday. 

Mrs. Foster [solemnly]: Then, my 
dear woman, Mr. Green is the man you 
need. We all need him to stir us up un- 
sparingly, and bring our sluggish con- 
sciences to the surface. 

Mrs. Cartwright: But suppose he 
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should not smooth us back again? It 
would be like living inside out. I hate 
raw seams. Besides [remembering that 
Mrs. Foster is Low Church], Mr. Green 
is too High. 

Mrs. Foster [quickly]: Where did you 
hear that? 

Mrs. Cartwright [who has not heard 
it]: Oh, I know he is. I feel it. Mr. 
Cartwright says it is wonderful the way 
I always know. He says I am a perfect 
kangaroo for jumping at conclusions. 
Mr. Green is very High. 

Mrs. Foster [sharply]: I know for 
certain that he is not. 

Mrs. Cartwright [pleasantly]: In a 
month’s time he would have you a howl- 
ing Romanist, kissing the Pope’s toe. 
The man is a Jesuit. 

Mrs. Foster [indignantly]: What 
ground have you for that assertion? 

[Mrs. Cartwright, who has none, 
raises her eyebrows, purses up her lips 
and maintains an impressive silence. 
Mrs. Foster leans forward, incredulously 
expectant. Both ladies look at each 
other fixedly. Mrs. Foster makes up 
her mind that the husband of so silly 
a little fool as Mrs. Cartwright has no 
business in the vestry. Mrs. Cartwright 
makes up her mind that the feather in 
Mrs. Foster’s bonnet is her last year’s 
one, dyed]. 

Mrs. Foster: Well? 

Mrs. Cartwright [recollecting 
self] : Oh, well, then, because. 

Mrs. Foster [with dignity]: Do you 
consider that a reason? 

Mrs. Cartwright [defiantly]: It is as 
good as any. Besides, look at his nose. 
It is jesuitical to the tip. And it is very 
significant the way he trims his finger- 
nails. At any rate [warming] he is not 
a safe man, while the Reverend Mr. 
Witherspoon might preach every day the 
year round without his sermons hurting 
a soul. 

Mrs. Foster [grimly]: Or without re- 


her- 


deeming one. No. Mr. Green may make 


you feel low in your mind, but— 

Mrs. Cartwright [triumphantly] : That 
is a point against him! It is High 
Church to make you feel low. 

Mrs. Foster [severely]: On the con- 
trary. It is the orthodox effect of sound 
doctrine. I never was so spiritually pros- 
trated as after heariig Mr. Green. I did 
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not open my lips the evening through, 
tho Mr. Foster was possessed to talk to 
me. Now that is the sermon calculated 
to regenerate. It resolves life into a per- 
petual Good-Friday. 

Mrs. Cartwright [whose chest gets 
weak every Lent, necessitating a visit 
South to a Presbyterian friend]: Gra- 
cious! I should prefer an eternal Shrove- 
Tuesday and pancakes. How can you 
think of Mr. Green? Did you time his 
sermon? Forty-nine minutes, as I live! 
And Mr. Witherspoon got to the “ And 
now ” in fifteen. I had time for a good 
stroll down Main Street before luncheon. 
That is when I study up the fashions. 
You can’t get many ideas in church. 
Things took so differently sitting, don’t 
they? [A pause, during which she won- 
ders if standing could benefit the hang 
of Mrs. Foster’s skirt. Her thoughts 
returning to the matter in hand, she has 
an inspiration.] And then Mr. Wither- 
spoon has such a darling little wife—so 
timid and frightened-looking—not one 
to be putting in her oar at Dorcas So- 
cieties and Guilds. She would let every 


one go her own gait without a word. 


Mrs. Foster [who is stroke oar in all 
the parish organizations]: What? Was 
that Mr. Witherspoon’s wife? I took 
her to be his sister. Well, well [reflects]. 
So that is his wife? She looks very 
modest and retiring—just the wife for 
us. Now that I have everything running 
so well it would be the greatest mistake 
for some meddlesome, domineering crea- 
ture to assume command and undo all 
my labor. 

Mrs. Cartwright [following up her ad- 
vantage]: To be sure. To be sure. A 
terrible mistake. Let us call Mr. With- 
erspoon. Mrs. Witherspoon won’t be 
one bit bothersome. 

Mrs. Foster [hesitating] : My one ob- 
jection to Mr. Green is that, being un- 
married, we can’t know what sort of wife 
he may ultimately saddle us with. 

Mrs. Cartwright [blankly]: Oh, isn’t 
Mr. Green married? I thought he was. 
Those ugly men usually marry young, for 
fear the next girl won’t have them. So 
he is not married. Why did you not say 
so before? That is a great point in his 
favor. Really, it entirely alters the case. 

Mrs. Foster [tapping her friend’s knee 
with her parasol] : No, my dear, the case 
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is altogether altered as you put it. I am 
perfectly amenable to argument. I ad- 
mit that Mr. Witherspoon’s wife is a 
conclusive point in his favor. 

Mrs. Cartwright: Oh, no! Unmarried 
clergymen always take so much more in- 
terest in the individual soul. They don’t 
lump you with the congregation as the 
married ones do. Besides, there is 
Emmie Burton; she is so exactly suited— 

Mrs. Foster [severely]: Every priest 
should be a sworn celibate. The church 
does not need husbands. But so long as 
celibacy is not enjoined—and even the 
best of the clergy will marry, my dear— 
it is each one’s bounden duty to marry 
before ordination. Then a congregation 
could judge of the fitness of the wife 
before calling him. Whereas in the case 
of a bachelor no human being can fore- 
tell what manner of feminine affliction 
he will ultimately fasten on his unfortu- 
nate parish. And that is the kind of 


practical joke he usually plays upon it 
just as soon as he has gotten his installa- 
tion sermon off his mind. 

Mrs. Cartwright [meditatively]: And 
he is most likely to choose a girl from 


the parish he is called to, isn’t he? Men 
are always struck by new faces. If we 
call Mr. Green— 

Mrs. Foster [irritably]: Like as not 
he would marry Mary Harper. And a 
more officious, self assertive, ambitious, 
godless— This Mrs. Witherspoon, now, 
seems a remarkably humble-minded, self 
effacing, biddable, little woman. 

Mrs. Cartwright [remorselessly aban- 
doning the Witherspoon party]: James 
shall vote for Mr. Green. Mr. Green is 
the man for us. How strange that I 
never suspected he was unmarried. That 
accounts for Emmie’s thinking him di- 
vine. It really would be an excellent 
match for her. Being a relative she is 
on my mind, you see, and she is simply 
cut out to marry into the church. I 
always told her that she would never 
look at a man who hadn’t a prayer book 
in his hand when he came courting, with 
his finger keeping the place open at daily 
service. 

Mrs. Foster [deliberately deserting the 
Green faction]: Mrs. Witherspoon is 
the one for St. Andrew’s. What a relief 
it will be to her to leave everything in 
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my hands. Yes. Mr. Foster shall cer- 
tainly vote for her husband. 

Mrs. Cartwright: But, really, he 
mustn’t! Indeed, he mustn’t! I have 
fully determined that James shall vote 
for Mr. Green. 

Mrs. Foster: No. No. Mr. Green. is 
too doctrinal—too dogmatic. 

Mrs. Cartwright [recklessly]: Mr. 
Witherspoon is not sufficiently High. 

Mrs. Foster [reprovingly]: My dear 
woman— 

Mrs. Cartwright [winningly]: Now, 
my dear Mrs. Foster— 

Mrs. Foster: Cannot you see— 

Mrs. Cartwright: Cannot you under- 
stand— 

Mrs. Foster: Mr. Witherspoon— 

Mrs. Cartwright: Mr. Green— 

[ Both ladies talk volubly and excitedly 
for the next five minutes, neither hearing 
anything said by the other. Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s breath gives out first. ] 

Mrs. Cartwright [in possession of the 
field]: Which proves. that nobody but 
Mr. Green can be called. I am sorry his 
name is Green. But Seabury redeems 
it. Wasn’t there a Bishop Seabury once? 
Mr. Green will be a bishop, too. Being 
a bishop runs in families, doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Foster [rising stiffly to leave]: 
I regret to appear unamiable, but where 
a principle is involved I am adamant. 
It is a matter of conscience with me that 
Mr. Foster shall give his vote for Mr. 
Witherspoon. Nothing can change me. 
Surely with meditation and prayer you 
will come to see the right of it, and lend 
him your influence, too. 

Mrs. Cartwright [with a sidelong 
glance at her friend’s skirt, and the 
pleased discovery that it hangs even 
worse standing than sitting] : My dear, I 
never meditate, and I never—oh, yes, I 
do pray. But I never, never go back on 
myself. My influence shall all be for 
Seabury Green. 

[Enter a third lady.] 

Ah, here is Mrs. Jenkins. Dear Mrs. 
Jenkins, do tell Mrs. Foster that her 
husband must vote for Mr. Green. She 
says he shall not, because of Mrs. With- 
erspoon. She wants to call Mrs. 
Witherspoon, she likes her so much. 

Mrs. Jenkins [surprised]: Mrs. With- 
erspoon, did you say? But there is no 
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Mrs. Witherspoon. Mr. Witherspoon is 
not married. Did you mean that meek- 
faced, down-trodden little thing who sat 
in the Bishop’s pew last Sunday? That 
was Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Foster and Mrs. Cartwright: 
Mrs. Green? 

Mrs. Jenkins: Yes. Didn’t you know 
that Mr. Green was married? I was at 
his wedding, and I have been invited 
regularly ever since to the christenings. 
They are quite anniversary parties. 

Mrs. Foster [slowly] : Oh, Mrs. Green, 
was it? [recovers herself]. Ah, yes. An 
amiable, attractive-looking woman. She 
must be very happy with such a husband. 
What a preacher! That was a sermon 
of sermons that he gave us. Yes [calmly 
rehoisting her original colors with an 
air of never having lowered them]. The 
Reverend Seabury Green seems created 
for just this field. My vote—I mean 
Mr. Foster’s—shall certainly go to Mr. 
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Green. You may count on that, ladies, 
once for all. 

Mrs. Cartwright [gracefully returning 
to her former allegiance] : Oh, no; dear, 
no! Mr. Witherspoon it must be! How- 
ever, if your mind is made up, I suppose 
you can’t change it. I never change 
mine, either. It may be obstinacy, but 
I never can. Good-by, then, dear Mrs. 
Foster, good-by. Strange that she 
should be so stubborn, isn’t it, Mrs. Jen- 
kins? A blind man could see that Mr. 
Witherspoon is the only one for us. You 
will get your husband to vote for him, 
won't you? Never mind Mr. Green’s 
being your friend. Mr. Witherspoon is 
so sweet! And so ritualistic—I mean, so 
nice and low—I mean—well, I am not 
exactly sure which he is, but anyway, I 
knew from the minute I saw him that 
we must have him. It is wonderful the 
way I always know things, Mr. Cart- 
wright says. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
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Inheritance 


By Danske Dandridge 


‘I 
E still: the trees are still. 
B Be strong: the trees are strong. 
Be glad: the trees are glad. 
Fear thou no wrong. 
Lie in the springing grass; 
Watch the fleet clouds that pass 
Over the trees. 
Feel thine old Mother Earth 
Thrill with the blossoms’ birth: 
Is not the air a-thrill? 
Doth not the Sun his will? 
Thrill thou with these. 


II 


Thou hast the Violet’s right 
To thine inheritance. 
Take of the Oak-tree’s might: 
All Earth is theirs and thine: 
Smile in the good sunshine. 
God needs thee, fearful heart; 
Thou, of His plan a part, 
Sing, while the flowers dance, 
Sing and be glad. 


III 
Let not the Crocus shame thee! 
Let not the sparrows blame thee! 
O, in this air of God’s, 
Grief dare not claim thee! 


Thou, tvo, hast praise to sing. 
Thou, too, hast gold to give. 
In his own love-light 


Live, God commands thee, live: 

So shall thy soul grow strong; 

Grief spread his vampire wing, 
Scared by thy song. 


SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 
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The Philippines 


Tue first three volumes of an ex- 
haustive historical collection regarding 
the Philippine Islands* have now ap- 
peared. They are, on the whole, highly 
creditable, and argue strongly for the 
excellence of the remaining volumes. 
The plan of the work is to give transla- 
tions from the Spanish, French, Italian 
and Latin originals of the accounts of 
“explorations by early navigators, de- 
scriptions of the islands and their peo- 
ples, their history, and records of the 
Catholic missions, as related in contem- 
poraneous books and manuscripts, 
showing the political, economic, com- 
mercial and religious conditions of 
those islands from their earliest rela- 
tions with European nations to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century.” 

The first volume contains a historical 
introduction by Prof. Edward Gaylord 
Bourne; the text of the three Papal 
bulls of 1493 regarding the demarca- 
tion line between Spain and Portugal; 
the text of the treaty of Tordesillas 
(1494) and of the compact between 
Ferdinand and Isabella and John II 
(1495); and a number of other impor- 
tant contemporaneous documents bear- 
ing on the same subject, while a con- 
siderable part of the volume is devoted 
to accounts of the life and voyages of 
Ferdinand Magellan. 

It is of great and lasting importance 
that the texts of these rare documents 
should be collected, translated and pub- 
lished, that they may be made readily 
accessible to all students. 

The annotations and expository parts 
of such a work should, above all things, 
be impartial. What is wanted are the 
records, with a sufficiency of notes and 
references to make them readily under- 
standable to the merest tyro in histor- 
ical investigation. Historical specula- 
tions, arguments for this or that form 
of colonial administration, labored jus- 

*THR PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1493-1808. Vols. 
[To be completed in fifty-five vol- 


I, II and IIt. 
umes.] Hdited by Emma Helen Biair and James 
Alevander Robertson. Cleveland: The Arthur H. 


Clark Company. $4.00 per volume. 





tification of this people and criticism of 
that—in fact, polemics of any sort— 
would seem to be somewhat detri- 
mental to the excellence of such a work. 
Professor Bourne, however, in his in- 
troduction, overlooks all this, and hold- 
ing a brief for the friars, breaks out into 
a rapturous eulogy of the ecclesiastical 
administration in the islands. The 
eagerness of his plea causes him over 
and over again to make unsupported 
statements and rash implications, and 
to indulge in preposterous compari- 
sons. It would be idle to cast doubts 
upon either the learning or the industry 
of Professor Bourne; but it is only just 
to say that his polemicai ardency too 
frequently leads him astray when con- 
sidering the import and bearing of the 
data which he has so industriously 
heaped together. We have many in- 
stances of this in his delightful general- 
izations upon the people of the Philip- 
pines. “A common religion and a 
common government” are ascribed to 
them under Spanish rule, as tho be- 
tween Sulu and Tagal there was a com- 
mon faith, and as tho the Spaniards 
had actually imposed their Govern- 
ment upon the Sulu Archipelago or the 
large island of Mindanao. From the 
statement that the islanders “ by the 
fortunes of war have lost their old rul- 
ers and guides and against their will 
submit their future to alien hands,” one 
is led to wonder if the meaning is in- 
tended that the Filipinos actually re- 
gret the loss of their “old rulers and 
guides.” It must be so, since these 
people “ have been molded through the 
patient teaching, parental discipline 
and self-sacrificing devotion of the mis- 
sionaries into a whole unlike any simi- 
lar body elsewhere in the world.” Yet, 
curiously enough, the United States, 
during these last two years, has had to 
exert its whole effective power in the 
islands to prevent the natives expelling 
the friars. 

There is more of this kind of state- 
ment and implication in the following 
paragraph: 
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“The Spanish policy aimed to preserve and 
civilize the native races, not to establish a new 
home for Spaniards, and the Colonial legisla- 
tion provided elaborate safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the Indians. Many of these were 
a mere dead letter, but the preservation and 
civilization of the native stock in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, and, above all, in the 
Philippines, stand out in marked contrast, after 
all allowances and qualifications have been 
made, with the fate, past and prospective, of 
the aborigines in North America, the Sandwich 


Islands, New Zealand and Australia, and clear-: 


ly differentiate in their respective tendencies 
and results the Spanish and English systems.” 


We believe it would be impossible to 
find in the work of any other reputable 
historian a sentence so compact of bad 
science and preposterous history. The 
numerical increase or decline of savage 
peoples in contact with civilization is 
treated as tho one factor alone deter- 
mined. The Peruvians and Mexicans, 
who have probably held their own 
numerically in spite of the frightful 
massacres of Cortez, Pizarro and their 
successors, are thus a living proof of 
the benignity of Spanish rule; whereas 
the declining numbers of the Samoans 
and Sandwich Islanders, who have 
never been subjected to massacre, are 
an equal proof of the brutality of Eng- 
lish and American rule. The Maoris 
of New Zealand, to whom has long 
been given every political right pos- 
sessed by their white neighbors, are 
consumptive and are declining in 
numbers ; they, too, are thus a convinc- 
ing demonstration of the barbaric rig- 
ors of British rule as compared with 
that of Spain. Despite the numerous 
sanguinary repressions of Filipino re- 
volts, the fact that the Filipinos have 
actually increased in numbers and that 
a large part of them have joined the 
Catholic Church proves Spain a more 
creditable agent of humanity and civili- 
zation than any of her colonizing rivals. 

As Darwin wrote to George Rolles- 
ten in 1875, 


“The facts have convinced me that lessened 
fertility and the poor constitution of the chil- 
dren are the chief causes of such decrease [of 
savage populations] ; and that the case is strict- 
ly parallel to the sterility of many wild animals 
when made captive—the civilization of savages 
and the captivity of wild animals leading to 
the same result.” 
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Tribes of a certain physiological 
stamina or of a certain stage of social 
development are found to thrive under 
the labor imposed upon them by white 
masters. Other tribes dwindle under 
the mere contact with civilization. The 
blacks under slavery, the Mexicans and 
Tagals under peonage, are examples 
of the first, the Maoris and Sandwich 
Islanders of the second. The factors 
are many and diverse, and political ad- 
ministration is often the least influ- 
ential among them. Finally, it may be 
suggested that the fate of the North 
American Indians, whatever it has 
been, is hardly comparable with that 
of the Indians of the Spanish-ruled 
Antilles, and that a reading of Sir 
George Gray’s accounts of the wars of 
extermination waged among the Aus- 
tralian savages might have prevented 
the loose implication of England’s re- 
sponsibility for the numerical decrease 
of these aborigines. 

The introductory essay will be gen- 
erally regarded, we believe, as a serious 
defect to an otherwise invaluable work. 


& 


English Comedy 


PROFESSOR GAYLEY promises us a 
series of volumes giving the more im- 
portant English comedies in historical 
sequence, with carefully edited text, com- 


mentaries, notes, etc. The plan is worthy 
of high praise, and if the succeeding 
volumes are executed as well as this first 
one* we shall owe no little debt of grati- 
tude to the general editor and his col- 
laborators. The more complete the con- 
tents are made, the better satisfied we 
shall be. A survey of this first volume 
will give some notion of the design of 
the series. 

First stands “ An Historical View of 
English Comedy,” by Professor Gayley, 
extending to ninety pages of close print. 
Then follow the more significant of the 
early comedies: John Heywood’s “ The 
Play of the Wether ” and “ A Mery Play 
Betwene Johan Johan, the Husbande. 
Tyb, his Wife, etc.,” edited by Alfred W. 
Pollard; Nicholas Udall’s “ Roister 


* REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH CoMEDInS. With 
fosesertey Essays and Notes. By Various 
Writers nder the General Editorship of Charlies 
Mills Gayley. Vol. I. From the Beginnings to 
Shakespeare. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1. 50. 
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Doister,” edited by Ewald Fligel; Wil- 
liam Stevenson’s “Gammer Gurtons 
Nedle,” edited by Henry Bradley; John 
Lyly’s “Alexander and Campaspe,” 
edited by George P. Baker; George 
Peele’s “ The Old Wives Tale,” edited 
by F. B. Gummere; Robert Greene’s 
“The Honorable Historie of Frier 
Bacon,” edited by Charles Mills Gayley, 


and Henry Porter’s “ The Pleasant His-. 


tory of the Two Angry Women of 
Abington,” edited -by Charles Mills 
Gayley. 

It will be seen at a glance that the work 
has been done by thoroughly competent 
hands, and indeed the editors have had 
the minute student before their mirid 
quite as much as the general reader. 
Sometimes this exact erudition has de- 
scended to something perilously near to 
pedantry, as in the notes to “ Roister 
Doister,” where Professor Fligel has 
traced the literary allusions and parallels 
with praiseworthy and at times superflu- 
ous assiduity. Thus, for instance, to find a 
parallel to Roister’s “ For why, no man, 
woman, nor childe can hate me long,” 
in Terence’s “Numquam etiam fui 
usquam, quin me omnes amarint pluri- 
mum,” seems to us an exemplification of 
the less desirable side of German phil- 
ology. It should be said in general, 
however, that the notes are admirably 
adapted at once. to the learned and un- 
learned reader. 

The Introductions are also good: The 
most notable point is the attribution of 
“Gammer Gurton’s Needle” to William 
Stevenson, by a train of reasoning which 
is likely to prove commonly acceptable. 
Professor Gayley’s “ Historical View” 
is erudite, and shows an intimate ac- 
quaintance with a mass of material not 
easy to grasp and co-ordinate. He 
writes also with considerable sprightli- 
ness, but the architectonic of his work 
is, we regret to say, not good. The ef- 
fect of the whole is mussy and leaves no 
clear impression on the memory. We 
have indeed long observed that a mixture 
of erudition and forced vivacity without 
any sufficient trained literary sense in 
the handling of material is the common 
characteristic of our college philologues. 

It is somewhat amusing to observe the 
claim put forth for one writer after an- 
other that he is the true “ Father of Eng- 
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lish Comedy.” None of the editors seems 
to have understood that the real begin- 
ning of modern English comedy comes 
with the transition from the old septen- 
arius and senarius to five-stress blank 
verse. To pass from “ Gammer Gurton’s. 
Needle,” with its rollicking rhythms, to 
the comedies in which Peele and Greene 
and the other university wits adopted the 
more formal Romance verse, is to enter 
into a new world. It is a striking illus- 
tration of the immense influence of form 
over conception in literary production. 
The pity is that the new writers, along 
with the more formal rhythm, introduced 
the intricate plot and subplot. ‘“‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,” with all its crude 
humor, is decidedly the best reading in 
the present volume, and that largely be- 
cause the unity of action is adhered to 
so strictly. The loosening of this unity 
has made many an English comedy and 
tragedy of Elizabeth’s days mighty hard 
reading despite the prodigality of genius 
it may display. 


The Mannerings 


WHEN “ King’s End” appeared sev-, 
eral years ago the author was rated by 
some prophetic critics as a second Mary 
Wilkins ; and her next novel, “ Margaret 
Warrener,” strengthened this impression. 
As a matter of fact the difference in the 
quality of their work is as marked as 
the difference in their points of view. 
Miss Wilkins’s genius is autochthonous. 
She remains faithful in her art to cer- 
tain elemental traits of New England 
character, while Miss Brown shows more 
and more interest in horticultural human 
nature, the artificially perfect. And in 
her latest novel, The Mannerings,* this 
distinction is even more marked. 

The men and women in this story be- 
long no more to one hemisphere than 
they do to another. They are the prod- 
ucts of the civilizing and refining forces 
in the Old and New World, gathered 
into a country place somewhere in New 
England for the dramatic purposes of 
the author. And while this fact cannot 
be urged as a literary shortcoming, since 
the tendency of culture is to produce 
cosmopolitan types, it does indicate the 





* THE MANNERINGS. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


By Alice Brown. Boston: 
$1.50. 
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difference between,the literary material 
of two authors who have one landscape 
in common. For Miss Brown is as 
tenacious of her lights and shadows upon 
New England ridges as ever Miss Wil- 
kins was. And this is really the explana- 
tion of the popular impression that they 
have an artistic resemblance to one an- 
other. They both stretch up the same 
naked, wind shaken forests in winter 
scenes and wave the same green boughs 
upon summer occasions. 

We recognize in The Mannerings the 
author’s Olympian genius for creating 
women with “length of legs divine,” so 
noticeable in her other novels. But in 
this volume she has chosen to demon- 
strate those tendencies and dispositions 
in women which are indelicate, abnormal, 
if they are not actually immoral. The 
result is what might be expected—suf- 
fering, fever and hysterics. Like Mr. 
Howells, she preys too much. upon the 
nervous systems of her numerous 
heroines. It is, in fact, the peculiar liter- 
ary fallacy of this class of writers that 
the “leading lady” invariably comes 
down with brain fever and talks beauti- 


fully “‘ out of her head.” 


But having determined upon an 
analysis of abnormal degrees of sensi- 
bility in women, Miss Brown goes about 
her task with clinic cleverness, and 
proves herself one of the few profound 
and impartial students of her sex among 
female novelists. Altho five women 
figure in the story, the observing reader 
will readily perceive that only three types 
are represented. One is a gaunt, fierce 
Amazon vixen, so material, so simple 
that she lacks even the Pagan spirituality 
of passion. Another is a lovely refine- 
ment of this monstrosity, a selfish, charm- 
ing, unspiritual, unmoral animal. Con- 
trasted with these is a silent, faithful, 
earth-woman, large, capable and’ sacri- 
ficial. The other two are merely fragile 
feminine complements to the men they 
love, sweetened into accord with them 
by that pious self-abandonment known 
only to women who must mate or perish. 


Now when we consider that all these’ 


women live in a common domestic rela- 
tionship, with but three men introduced 
now and then to temper the feminine 
madness of their existence, the human 
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impossibilities of the situation ate ap- 
parent. There are not enough lovers, 
and the women suffer the pangs of un- 
requited love accordingly. But worst 
of all, they miss the distinction of be- 
ing loved; for it is a fact that most 
women are able to do very well in the 
world without loving, but not one is ever 
able to adjust herself to the sorrow of 
not being loved. Thus, the reader 
hurries from page to page with fear and 
trembling lest the unblessed ladies in the 
tale actually effect the morbid disasters 
they threaten upon themselves and so- 
ciety in general. And when in the end 
the worst does not happen, he has the 
injured sense of one who has been de- 
prived of a logical conclusion. 


st 


Message and Melody: A Book of Verse. 
By Richard Burton. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.00 

Mr. Burton’s latest volume of verse 
shows little change in poetic character 
over his former collections. What is 
noticeable as new is a clearer conscious- 
ness, not merely of the spirit, but also of 
the events of the times. There are sev- 
eral pieces in the first part of the book 
which seem composed with direct refer- 
ence to recent matters of national policy 

—or should we say politics?—to wars 

and rumors of wars, as well as to cer- 

tain new national ideas, as of Anglo- 

Saxon brotherhdod, or whatever one 

may elect to call it. Presumably nobody 


‘can write verse to any extent nowadays 


without having learned a thing or two 
from Mr. Kipling—notably the trick of 


‘endowing poetry with this sort of tem- 


poral sympathy of which we speak. But 
while Mr. Kipling represents the official 
spirit, optimistic, truculent and domi- 
neering, we seem in these verses of Mr. 
Burton’s to detect another element—a 
sense of the vanity of it all. For it is 
indicative of the tone of present feeling, 
outside of the few great promoters of en- 


_terprise and their immediate followers 


with their profound practical cynicism, 
that what he exhibits is the reverse of 
the tapestry, the things that discourage 
and dishearten, the “ Background 
Group,” and the like. In such a spirit 
is conceived the initial piece of the vol- 
ume, “ The Song of the Unsuccessful,” 
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which therefore strikes the real kev of 
the book. It has never been pointed out 
how significant is this change, not so 
much of subject matter as of point of 
view, which is gradually wrought and 
established upon literature every now 
and then until, like German romanticism, 
it comes to be a sort of minority report 
or protest against the dominant influence 
of the day. 
] 


The Story of an East Side Family. ta Free 
lian W. Betts. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50. 

The Leaven in a Great City. By Lillian W. 
Betts. The same, $1.50. 


Mrs. Betts draws a moving picture of 
a typical East Side family. Starting 
with a boy and his mother the tale carries 
us through the evolution of the boy and 
the family that he subsequently raises in 
a most entertaining way. We are made 
to see how the human units that go to 
make up society on the East Side are en- 
abled to rise above their surroundings, 
and to achieve what would seem to be 
impossible for them. Mrs. Betts has 


sven her story realistic setting, toward 
t 


1e end of which, however, there is a 
note in minor key that carries with it 
some little sadness. In her studies of 
East Side social conditions, as continued 
in The Leaven in a Great City, Mrs. 
Betts has obtained her information at 
first hand. Her studies have been both 
critical and comprehensive, and the re- 
sult has been a book serious in design 
as well as educational in result. The con- 
ditions prevailing among those whose 
homes are tenement houses are graphical- 
ly set forth, and the influence of the 
working girls’ clubs, the social settle- 
ments, the kindergartens, and other simi- 
lar social movements is described. 


& 


The Temples of the Orient and Their Mes- 
sage, in the Light of Holy Scripture, 
Dante’s Vision and Bunyan’s Allegory. 
By the author of “Clear Round.” Im- 
ported by Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago, £4.00 net. 


Such a book as this can be written, for 
it has been written, but it is as impossi- 
ble to read as a dictionary of synonyms; 
we presume it is intended for reference 
tather than perusal. The title is start- 
ling, for what “light ” Dante or Bunyan 
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can throw on the temples of the Orient . 
is not clear to the unaided vision. The 
purpose of the book seems to be to show 
from unnumbered quotations that the re- 
ligion of the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
of the Vedas and the Zend-Avesta, of 
David and John and Dante and Bunyan 
was all substantially the same. But the 
quotations are bewilderingly thrown. to- 
gether, with or without critical relation- 
ship, until one is dazed who tries to fol- 
low and test their relevancy or verify 
their origin. There are perhaps a hun- 
dred short sections with separate titles. 
That on the Tree of Life has four pages, 
and it wanders over the Babylonian un- 
derworld, the Greek Demeter, the Hindu 
Kali and the Egyptian Book of the Dead 
on the first half page. The remaining 
pages give us Parthian coffins, Genesis, 
Babylonian and Egyptian figures of 
ghosts, Japanese gateways and Paradise, 
the cock and the lych-gate, Mecca and 
the Golden Legend, the funeral of Queen 
Victoria, the Roman catacombs, the 
Odyssey, “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“ Paradise Lost.” What can one make 
out of such an mnanecrtad medley ? 


Jewish Forerunners 
Adolph Danziger. 
Dutton & Co., $1.50. 

It is a pity that this book has as- 
sumed such a misleading title, for it is 
sure to bring an initial disappointment 
and annoyance, even to those who are 
interested in the volume for what it is, 
while others, who are interested only 
in what it purports to be, will feel that 
they have been deceived, and are likely 
to throw it aside unread. The book 
should have been called, “ The Mak- 
ers of the Talmud,” or “ The Great Jew- 
ish Leaders During the Early Christian 
Era,” for it is a _ series of brief 
biographical sketches of the great 
Jewish Rabbis who taught and gov- 
erned between the years 36 B. C. and 
220 A. D., and of these only one can in 
any sense be called a forerunner of 
Christianity. But while it gives us 
little or no light in interpreting the be- 
ginnings of Christianity, it gives us, 
what is perhaps more needed, an insight 
into the inner life and national con- 
sciousness of the Jewish people dur- 
ing that tragic period of their history, 


of Christianity. 
New York: E. 
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and an understanding of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual forces that have kept 
alive in a people so long and so widely 
scattered so strong and so unique a 
national and religious consciousness. 
The author is a Jew of the most liberal 
type, who here includes Jesus himself 
among the great Jewish Rabbis, giving 
him, indeed, the most exalted place 
among that noble company. “ The man 
Jesus,” he says, “is the most heroic, 
the grandest, the noblest personality of 
all time and age.” . “When we 
place his liic and death beside that of 
the greatest of our other teachers, as 
Hillel, the soul expands in admira- 
tion.” The volume abounds in elo- 
quent passages, in interesting inci- 
dents, and brings us into contact with 
ideas and _ personalities that are 
strangely and surprisingly like those 
of the early Christian Church. It will 
serve to remove many popular mis- 
conceptions and prejudices, and will 
make for a better understanding of that 
long suffering people whose history 
the author describes as “the grandest 
expression of tragedy that the world 


has ever seen.” 
& 


Literary Notes 


RoMAIN ROoLLAND, in his monograph in 
“The Popular Library of Art,” tells all that is 
necessary for the public to know of the life of 
Millet. The man and his ideals are stamped 
on our understanding indelibly. We grasp the 
fact that the earth itself is the dumb hero of 
Millet’s drama, man but a clod, a creature of 
dust, created but to return to dust, and yet we 
are made to see that this painter of clodhoppers 
is essentially classic in method, that he is a 
master of style, fitly ranking with Mantegna, 
Michael Angelo and Poussin. (Dutton, 75 
cents net.) 


.... lo judge from the following example, 
“ Between the Lights,” by Alice Herbert (John 
Lane, $1.00), contains verses of considerable 
distinction for a new writer: 


THE LAST WORD. 


Now she is dead, all you who say you love her, 
Ere you forget and pass and love again, 
This be the parting word you breathe above 
her: 
“No beauty ever lived for her in vain.” 


She loved the sin and sorrow of the city; 
She loved the echoing woods and quiet sky. 
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Small good did she. But in her heart was pity 
For all who live to suffer Life and die. 


For her Life meant the stress of utmost living. 
Wild was the heart that lies so still to-day. 

She gave with such a joy of reckless giving 
That we forgave her all she took away. 


2 
Pebbles 


Have you been suggested for vice-presi- 
dent ?—Atchison Globe. 


....Many people are so busy attending 
lynching bees that they have no time to attend 
meetings to draw up protests against the way 
the Sultan permits massacres to be held.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


....The Williamsburg Star came out as an 
eight-page paper this week. Barring the fact 
that two of the pages were upside down and 
another was an absolute blank, the typograph- 
ical appearance was neat and attractive— 
Chanute (Kan.) Sun. 


....In order to be really effective a social 
worker must be good looking. The face itself 
does social service—Last Week’s Charities. 


*Twas in my father’s new red barn 
One glorious summer day, 
I sat amidst the lowing cows 
And puffed upon the hay. 
And as the volumed smoke arose 
Like incense on the air, 
I breathed a sigh because, forsooth, 
It was my first cigar. 
—Yale Record. 


....Reporter: Mr. Gleveland, suppose the 
Democratic convention next year should nom- 
inate you for the Presidency—would you ac- 
cept the nomination?” Distinguished States- 
man: “ Young man. to reply to that question in 
a candid and straightforward manner, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the contingencies 
of politics are so uncertain, and the issues so 
involved, that it becomes a serious matter 
whether or not a man who may be said to have 
retired from politics is warranted in assuming 
that a convention will or will not pursue a cer- 
tain prescribed line of conduct. Therefore, the 
question naturally resolves itself into two 
points. First, is there anything in the political 
situation that will justify such action or lack 
of action? Secondly, to what extent, if any, 
should a man who may be said to have retirec 
from politics consent to identify himself with 
a movement having for its object the purposes 
herein stated? This being the case, it becomes 
apparent at once that the main question to be 
considered is one of purely relative importance. 
You apprehend me, do you not? ”—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Moral Freedom 


WE ought to have in America the 
broadest moral freedom. Our traditions 
and our institutions are favorable. The 
colonists who laid the foundations for 
the Republic were men who sought both 
religious and political liberty, and were 
not afraid to fight for the one or the 
other. The men of the Revolution and 
of the Constitutional Convention broke 
down the obstacles which centuries of 
class privilege had built in the way of 
men who would rise from humble station 
“to position and success. The men of the 
Civil War destroyed the legal basis of 
slavery. We have become a powerful 
as well as an independent people, and 
as a politically democratic people it is 
for ourselves to say what restrictions 
upon individual cenduct we will impose 
and what we will no longer tolerate. We 
can be in every meaning of the word as 
free as we wish to be. 

Yet, are we free? The question is 
not idle. Every now and again it is 
asked with serious intent, and almost any 
thoughtful man must hesitate before he 
answers. Many circumstances have con- 
spired to raise this question anew in re- 
cent months. The situation in the the- 
ological world is somewhat clearer than 
it was; but not a week goes by without 
some new revelation of the constraint 
which men of broad culture and sincere 
minds feel in attempting to present the 
truth as they see it to an American con- 
gregation. The developments in com- 
merce and industry have not been cheer- 
ing to those who regard individual lib- 
erty as not only a sacred right, but also 
an indispensable utility. And what can 
we say of that wholesale denial of po- 
litical freedom guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution which we are now permitting 
throughout the southern half of our na- 
tional domain? 

These glaring failures to maintain the 
freedom which we profess to believe in 
are not, however, the ones to which most 
serious attention should be given. They 
are results of less obvious but far more 


dangerous tyrannies. Liberty in the 
large sense is never lost by a people 
until a subtler kind of freedom has dis- 
appeared. Freedom of speech, freedom 
within the sphere of private conduct, 
freedom of social intercourse—these are 
the mental and moral foundations of 
economic and political liberty. When a 
people which has boasted of its liberties 
begins to realize that the right to work, 
the right to trade and the right to vote 
may all be denied with impunity through- 
out the length and breadth of its terri- 
tory, the time has come to inquire 
whether freedom of that more personal 
and subtle sort which is the very at- 
mosphere of personal independence any 
longer exists. 

Have we, let us ask, any real freedom 
of speech in America? ‘This startling 
question is asked by President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler in an Atlantic Monthly 
article on ““ A National Type of Culture.” 
The answer which he gives is one to 
provoke a serious mood. The law per- 
mits freedom almost to the extent of 
license; but the thousands of organiza- 
tions which have sprung up to foster 
“causes” innumerable have created a 
law outside the law which is becoming 
more tyrannical than courts or legisla- 
tures would in these days dare to be. 
What trade unionist dares to speak his 
mind about the preposterous iniquities 
sometimes associated with sympathetic 
strikes? What politician dares to say 
what he thinks of the machine and the 
boss? What teacher in the public school 
dares to express his opinion of the text 
books in history that are forced upon 
him by patriotic organizations, or the 
text books in physiology that are forced 
upon him by “temperance inebriates?” 
Have we freedom of conduct? Do men 
and women in America show as much 
vigorous independence in their domestic 
arrangements, their social relationships, 
their friendships, and in their moral ex- 
ample as our kinsmen in England do, 
where, we are wont to imagine, the 
reverence for tradition and the fear of 
Mrs. Grundy are serious barriers to in- 
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dividual independence? The question is 
at least a fair one. 

The trutn, we i-ar, is that there has 
grown up in America a moral tyranny 
of the multitude over the individual 
which is manifesting itself in many dan- 
gerous ways. The mob spirit, culminat- 
ing in a lynching, is only the extreme 
manifestation of mass tyranny. The 
mischief begins whenever an individual, 
whomsoever he is, hesitates to express 
his independent judgment on any ques- 
tion of thought, morals or policy, if it 
happens to differ from the “ views” of 
his neighbors, or hesitates to live his own 
life in his own way for no better reason 
than that people will think him radical 
or queer. 

Moral freedom, the spring and foun- 
tain head of institutional liberty, has its 
source in moral courage; and moral 
courage exists only when men dare in 
good conscience to question the moral 
judgments, as well as the business or 
political judgments, of the majority. This 
is a fundamental ethical truth which 
“ good ” communities are ever in danger 
of forgetting. It is never in the interest 
of evil, but always in the interest of a 
“cause” that men surrender moral free- 
dom. Men lynch to protect life and 
property. They hold their peace when 
iniquities are proposed in business or in 
politics lest an industry or a party be 
imperiled. They allow falsehoods to be 
taught in the name of science or of re- 
ligion lest good women he shocked or 
the moral order of the community be un- 
dermined by doubt. They tolerate in- 
sincerities in social relations, and try to 
bolster up schemes of domestic morality 
that rest on convenience rather than 
loyalty and affection for fear “the sanc- 
tity of marriage ” will be forgotten. The 
pity of it is that in thus becoming in- 
sincere in a good cause men become 
first cowards and then slaves, and so 
unable ever to strike a true and free 
man’s blow for ay 


Surprises in Physiology 


Tue chapter of physiology relating to 
the ductless glands continues to develop 
and new vistas of ever surprising inter- 
est are constantly opening up. The re- 
sults of investigation in this department 
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of Physiology are attracting the attention 
not only of the physiological specialist 
but even the practicing physician finds 
them of the greatest significance for the 
science and art of healing. At the recent 
Triennial Congress of American Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, held in Washington 
during May, Dr. MacCullum, of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, whose 
acute observations on certain blood 
parasites of animals furnished a missing 
link in the life history of the malarial 
organism, presented some very suggestive 
observations with regard to certain small 
organs which occur. in the necks of ani- 
mals and man, and that evidently have 
a significance for even ordinary life 
processes quite beyond what was ever 
hitherto supposed. These little struc- ~ 
tures are the so-called parathyroid 
glands, usually four in number, some- 
what spherical shaped bodies not much 
larger than peas as a rule, which derive 
their name from the fact that they lie 
alongside of the thyroid gland, so close 
indeed at times that they are partially or 
even wholly imbedded in its substance. 
It may be a matter for very grave sur- 
prise to think of medical men consider- 
ing seriously such minute organs as pro- 
ductive of substances that are actually 
essential to life processes. Physicians 
have, however, in recent years got 
well beyond any a priori reasoning that 
might seem to minimize the importance 
of the function of small andapparently in- 
significantorgans. The suprarenal glands, 
it must be remembered—the small, 
semilunar shaped bodies about as large 
as the individual’s bent little finger, sit- 
uated just above the kidneys—are now 
known beyond all doubt to be absolutely 
essential to healthy living. Not only 
that, but disease in them almost inevit- 
ably brings on a weakness that soon 
makes the patient bedridden and leads 
without much delay to a fatal termina- 
tion. When the English physician, Ad- 
dison, first described this group of cases 
the causation of the affection was a 
mystery. As autopsies on subjects dead 
from the disease multiplied, it became 
more and more certain that the only 
change constantly present in these cases 
was a pathological condition of the little 
structures lying imbedded in kidney fat 
just above the kidneys. It was found 
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that usually the change in_ these 
suprarenal bodies was due to tubercu- 
losis and was therefore practically hope- 
less of improvement by medical treat- 
ment. 

Recent observations have shown the 
reasons for the symptoms of Addison’s 
disease. The suprarenal capsules, as 
they have sometimes been called, secrete 
a substance which causes blood vessels 
to contract. Such contraction, when it 
affects many blood vessels, causes, as can 
readily be understood, a rise in blood 
pressure. The function of the suprarenal 
secretion then is to. maintain blood pres- 
sure by keeping up a proper tone in the 
muscular walls of the arteries. Addi- 
son’s disease is accompanied by a great 
fall in blood pressure because of the lack 
of this secretion in the body. When 
blood pressure is low the circulation fails, 
and with this all the vital processes 
diminish in activity and the health of the 
patient suffers a corresponding deteriora- 
tion. Muscles actually become so weak 
as to refuse to support the individual’s 
weight, and the heart muscle loses force 
so that the pulse can scarcely be felt. 

The constricting effect of the secretion 
of the suprarenal capsules has been made 
use of practically in certain pathological 
conditions. Bleeding from the nose, for 
instance, can be checked more readily 
by applications of suprarenal extract than 
by any other means. Blood vessels are 
so firmly contracted that the bleeding 
stops practically at once. The same con- 
stricting effect is made use of in the treat- 
ment of hyperemia of the conjunctiva. 
When, because of inflammatory disturb- 
ance, the eyes become bloodshot and 
irritated the use of a dilute solution of 
suprarenal extract causes the little vessels 
to contract vigorously and does away 
with the hyperemia. When secretion 
from the nasal mucous membrane is too 
free because of hyperemia of the sensi- 
tive tissues of the nose it can be pre- 
vented by the application of suprarenal 
extract, which at once does away with 
the sense of fulness in the nose and puts 
an end to superabundant secretion. 

With these observations on suprarenal 
material fresh in mind it is no wonder 
that the suggestions with regard to the 
parathyroid glands at once attracts at- 
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tention. The removal of these glands 
from animals is followed within a few 
days by the death of the animal, tho the 
operation itself is not necessarily fatal 
nor is it followed by fatal complications 
because of surgical difficulties. Death 
takes place after the development of a 
special set of symptoms, which are very 
characteristic and occur under no other 
circumstances. These include muscular 
tremors that become so extreme as to 
make standing impossible, very rapid 
respiration and intermittent attacks, dur- 
ing which the heart beats with extreme 
rapidity, often more than 200 to the min- 
ute. Besides this there is a tendency to 
the recurrence of apoplectiform seizures 
and the upper eyelids are retracted in a 
way that makes the eyeballs seem very 
prominent. The whole picture presented ° 
by the animal from which the parathy- 
roids are removed is not unlike that noted 
in Graves’s disease, an affection described 
by an English physician, a contemporary 
of Addison, the principal symptoms of 
which are tremor, prominence of the 
eyes, a rapid heart and an enlargement 
of the thyroid gland in the neck. 

Dr. MacCallum has been able to show, 
the suggestion having previously been 
made by other investigators in the same 
line, that if animals from whom the 
parathyroids are removed be fed upon 
parathyroids taken from other animals 
they do not succumb at once, and the 
symptoms noted are ameliorated to such 
an extent as to make the animal seem in 
good health. Dr. MacCallum has found 
at the autopsies of human subjects who 
had suffered from Graves’s disease that 
the parathyroid glands were either ab- 
sent or very much reduced in size. Ac- 
cordingly parathyroid extract from the 
glands of animals has been used in the 
treatment of Graves’s disease. So far 
the results have not. been sufficiently 
definite to make any announcement in 
the matter possible. It seems not im- 
probable, however, that we are about to 
have an explanation of Graves’s disease 
such as came for Addison’s disease, and 
that even tho parathyroid extract does 
not prove curative for this affection it 
may prove to have therapeutic qualities 
of great value just as is the case with 
suprarenal extract. 
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Trade Union Pxstulates 


Criticism of trade union practices 
sometimes misses the mark through 
neglect of the underlying theories or 
postulates of industrial society held by 
trade unionists. These presumptions 
seldom appear in the formal prelude to 
a union’s by-laws, and the unionists 
themselves do not put them forward in 
scientific shape as the justification of 
their policies. They are not, in fact, 
scientifically formulated, but are rather 
intuitions borne in upon the minds of 
workmen by the daily knocks of experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, to demonstrate 
the unwisdom or injustice of union tac- 
tics these postulates should first be 
proven false, or else the industrial con- 
ditions which give rise to them should 
“be reformed. , 

A conviction of class antagonism is 
undoubtedly the basis of union theo- 
ries. By this is meant that the indi- 
vidual, either employer or employee, 
does not count, but is swallowed in the 
circumstances of his class, and is there- 
fore not responsible for what he does. 
Competition forces all employers to 
come down to the level of the most 
grasping, and forces all workmen to ac- 
cept the rate of pay accepted by the 
most necessitous. A mechanical 
‘“ orind ” eliminates the individual, and 
consequently eliminates sentiment, 
gratitude, honor and virtue, as well as 
vice and hatred, which are the qualities 
of individuals. This postulate natural- 
ly leads to the conclusion that to secure 
“fair” treatment the workmen must 
rely not on persuasion, argument or ap- 
peals for justice, but on power. Con- 
versely, the employer who relies on 
gratitude or sentiment in dealing with 
a union is certain of disappointment. 
Such qualities have their place in deal- 
ing with individuals, whether members 
of the union or not; but whatever con- 
cessions are given to the union as such 
will be received not in a spirit of grati- 
tude, but as a concession to their power, 
and will only pave the way for further 
demands. 

Another postulate of unionism is 
that of limited opportunities for em- 
ployment—more applicants than jobs. 
It is significant that unions have come 


into existence only since the public 
lands have been occupied. When the 
dissatisfied and ambitious workman 
could go West and take up a claim as a 
farmer or a miner he would not listen 
to the organizer and agitator, but when 
he finds employment in the West as 
difficult to obtain as in the East he 
strives to force from the possessors 
through organization what he formerly 
secured as an alternative to starting in 
business for himseif. With all the nat- 
ural opportunities for self employment 
occupied, a “labor market” has ap- 
peared upon which manufacturing in- 
dustries may thrive, just because the 
laborers are compelled to seek employ- 
ers rather than shift for themselves. 
To criticise union practices on the 
theory that there is, or should be, work 
for all is to fly in the face of the most 
painful postulate of both union and 
nonunion workmen. 

These postulates lead to certain prin- 
ciples which guide the practices of 
unions. The leading principle is that 
of group advantage. Individuals are 
left out of account or are forced into 
line for the advantage of the union 
group. The principle of the minimum 
wage throws the less efficient out of 
employment, but it prevents the em- 
ployer from using the necessities of 
these less efficient to depress the wages 
of the group. The principle of maxi- 
mum exertion prevents the strongest 
workman from making the greatest im- 
mediate gain from his strength, but it 
also prevents him from setting the pace 
for the average strength of the group. 
Limitation of apprentices gives the 
group a patent advantage in view of the 
postulate of limited opportunities for 
employment, and the sympathetic 


strike increases the power of the work- : 


ing class in the face of class antago- 
nism. 

Since the postulates of unionism 
have to do with existing conditions the 
union is essentially opportunist. It 
has no utopian theories of ideal society, 
like the socialists, anarchists or “ single 
taxers,” where automatic justice shall 
be meted out, but it strives to get all it 
can, as soon as possible, with existing 
weapons, and its own power. Unions 
become “ conservative ” and “ fair,” not 
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by reason of abstract theories of right 
and justice, but by reason of organized 
opposition of employers. The prin- 
ciple of opporttnism follows naturally 
the postulates of class opposition and 
limited opportunities. 

If the postulates of trade unionism 
are false, then their principles and prac- 
tices will break down; but, instead of 
being false, workmen feel that they are 
increasingly true. Should trade unions 
abandon their opportunist principles of 
accepting conditions as they find them 
they will naturally do so by striving to 
change the conditions on which their 
postulates are based. They will go 
toward the Socialists, who would abol- 
ish class antagonism by abolishing the 
capitalist class, or toward the Anarch- 
ists and single taxers, who would open 
up new opportunities by abolish- 
ing private control of monopolized or 
unused natural and social resources. 
Given the above postulates, if oppor- 
tunism fails, radicalism will grow. 


& 


Agriculture in the Public Schools 


THE proposition of the New York 
Legislature to allow supervisors to estab- 
lish County Agricultural Schools is a 
recognition of the growing importance 
of agricultural education. A_ large 
majority of our population still lives 
by farming. Many more are, di- 
rectly or indirectly, dependent on agri- 
culture; while the whole population 
finds its prosperity gauged by the intelli- 
gence which is carried into soil tillage. 
3ehind and beneath all national success 
and progress is that productive skill 
which multiplies the products of the field. 
Agriculture supplies not only our food, 
but the raw material of manufactures as 
well as the bulk of the freight carried 
by commerce. Considerably over half of 
those exports from which we secure our 
balance of trade are still agricultural. 
The Minister of Agriculture of Canada 
says: 

“The total product of our manufactures 
represents the raw material of our farms, 
counted in twice or three times; and in some 
cases four times. The farmer produces $1,000 
worth of wheat, which the miller turns into 
$1,200 worth of flour and the baker into $1,400 
worth of bread. The farmer added to the 


wealth of the country almost the entire amount. 
His $1,000 should be deducted from every bill 
of shipment of the miller and the baker.” 


So far as agriculture underlies our 
whole productive industry it ought to be 
performed with intelligence. The Gen- 
eral Government, recognizing this fact, 
has created its Agricultural Department. 
In this it has an Entomological Bureau ; 
but in our schools, and even in most of 
our colleges, entomology is not taught. 
The investigation which is carried on by 
the States does not reach the people 
through the schools, but through bulle- 
tins, that the majority of the people are 
not educated to appreciate or understand. 
If the vast amount of investigation and 
accumulated knowledge on farm econom- 
ics should percolate through the schools 
it would double the results of annual pro- 
duction. We have still to meet the 
astounding fact that $300,000,000 worth 
of our annual products are destroyed by 
insects. Farmers’ Institutes and Experi- 
ment Stations are spiendid substitutes 
for systematic education, but their very 
existence emphasizes the need of agricul- 
ture in our public schools. We are still 
left to face the fact that our higher 
schools are not organized to face the 
farm, but are crowding their graduates 
into other walks of life. 

The United States is far behind France 
at the present time in this matter of train- 
ing for intelligent land tillage. In 1879 
a law was enacted in that country mak- 
ing it compulsory for every normal col- 
lege within six years to provide agricuk 
tural training for teachers, and further 
requiring all primary schools within nine 
years to make agriculture a part of com- 
pulsory studies. One professor of agri- 
culture is placed by the Government in 
charge of each of the 86 school depart- 
ments of France. These professors give 
instruction in normal schools, they hold 
Farmers’ Institutes, and are themselves 
occupied directly with investigation. 
Every normal school in France has at- 
tached to it a large garden plot or farm 
for applying acquired knowledge. This 
is for the purpose of placing teachers in 
all school8 prepared to work intelligent- 
ly outside of books. 

For the lower schools object lessons 
in drawing are prescribed; the next 
grade passes on to school garden work; 
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‘while the middle schools continue the 
same work, adding to it the higher prac- 
tice of husbandry. Higher schools have 
methodical instruction in draining, man- 
ures, sowing, harvesting, farm accounts, 
gtafting and trimming. Agricultural 
museums are built up in connection with 
the schools. It is the effect of this sort 
of training on French life that has made 
the recuperative power of the republic 
so remarkable. While the decadence of 
the population in the larger cities is 
marked, the French peasantry is moving 
to the front of European populations. 
The land is not only cleaner than that 
of England, but it is far better culti- 
vated. A recent English writer says that 
in his own country 

“The owners of estates above one acre are 
300,000, while in France they are 7,000,000. 
In England the average extent of a single farm 

390 acres; in France it is ten acres. There 
are 4,000,000 holders of property of two acres 
in France, while the farms of 200 acres can be 
counted on your fingers.” 


There are 8,000,000 acres of common 
land in France, which is exactly the 
number of acres England has allowed to 
be taken from laborers to make private 
parks for the wealthy. We might expect 
to find that in England the rural popula- 
tion is about one-third of the whole, 
while in France it is considerably more 
than two-thirds. In England the peas- 
antry is miserably housed and servile in 
manners, while in France the rural popu- 
lation is independent, well-to-do and 
cheerful. 

It must be understood, or ought to be 
understood by those who discuss this 
question, that when we advocate the 
teaching of agriculture we are doing lit- 
tle more than urging instruction in mod- 
ern science. Agriculture is an applica- 
tion of nearly all the sciences, rather than 
a science by itself. In the garden schools 
of Germany and England the application 
of acquired knowledge is constantly 
made in the garden. It is difficult to 
manre a science that does not directly ap- 
= to horticulture, gardening and 

arming—botany, entomology, geology, 
chemistry, ornithology wait only for ap- 
plication to constitute agriculture. So, 
then, it is not plowing, butter making, 
grafting, soil analysis, cross-breeding of 
plants and animals, that we are directly 
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to study, but we are to apply botany, 
entomology and chemistry and other 
sciences in the direction of such achieve- 
ment. All this while* our common 
schools will be creating a public senti- 
ment in favor of country life, arousing 
an ambition to be come helpful producers 
of wealth, and imparting correct views 
of farming as a profession. Certainly 
that education is wrong which takes a 
farm boy and points him away from the 
farm toward a profession or toward 
some other industry—that leaves him 
with the conception that the most pro- 
ductive of the industries is the least hon- 
orable. President Eliot insists that the 
first constituent in a right education is 
training the organs of sense, by which 
we get at the external world—the whole 
inanimate and animate creation. 

With these definitions we are prepared 
to urge an increased and systematic 
study of agriculture in our schools—that 
is, the study of those sciences that under- 
lie successful farming, applied in any 
way by the schools in the daily process 
of education. The garden school is the 
ideal school, and the application of ac- 
quired knowledge, together with habits 
of investigation, constitute real educa- 
tion. When this is brought about our 
youth will hold agriculture in its true 
light as one of the noblest, broadest, most 
inspiring and satisfying of the profes- 
sions and industries. Our normal 
schools should be modeled after those of 
France; so that the teachers may come 
to us fully prepared for something be- 
sides the study of books, and with a 
deep sympathy for those pupils who 
are using their acquired knowledge in 
the way of applied and scientific effort. 

st 


The Mine Explosion at Hanna 


WHENEVER we are shocked by the 
news of some sudden calamity like the 
mine explosion of Hanna, Wyoming, we 
instinctively protest. Need such things 
be? In the past when men felt them- 
selves less responsible for the world than 
they do to-day such a disaster would be 
simply called the “act of God.” Now- 
adays we try to fix the responsibility for 
everything, except possibly cyclones, on 
some individual, and we ask each other, 
without getting any satisfactory answer, 
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was it the fault of a careless miner, a 
mercenary corporation, or an incom- 
petent ventilation inspector? Are the 
laws too lax, or is science inadequate? It 
disturbs, or it ought to disturb, the peace 
of mind of all of us, if we feel that such 
an essential of our daily life is produced 
at any unnecessary risk or sacrifice of 
life. It is not right to find fault when 
we do not know with whom to find fault. 
On the other hand, we should not dis- 
miss the event from our minds with the 
hasty reading we give to other para- 
graphs in the daily press, but should try 
to realize who these people are who are 
working for us at a risk to life, which 
perhaps could be made less than it is. 
The accident, whether unavoidable or 
not, is easy to understand. There was 
the hissing of the deadly fire damp as it 
crept through a crevice on‘its victims; 
the flash of a miner’s smoky torch and 
then the wind of fire swept through gal- 


leries like a cyclone, twisting out the 


heavy timbers, tearing in pieces the cars 
and sending to instant death 236 miners, 
among them the. fire-boss, who had re- 
ported “all’s well” after his rounds in 
the evening before. Mattresses, medi- 
cines and doctors hurriedly sent in from 
Laramie on the East and Rock Springs 
on the West were not needed. Only 
coffins were of use, and but few of them. 
To the widows and orphans who re- 
mained all night about the pit’s mouth, 
lamenting in languages native to the Arc- 
tic Ocean, the Danube and the Mediter- 
ranean, there came from the lower levels 
no semblance of those they had lost. 
Hanna, which was named after the 
Senator from Ohio, is a Union Pacific 
town. ‘The land and the houses are all 
owned by the railroad, and are rented, 
never sold. This is rather an advantage, 
for the mines of Southern Wyoming are 
only worked to a certain depth, and then 
shafts opened a mile or twenty miles 
away. The neighboring town of Carbon 
was, like Hanna, a flourishing mining 
town only a little more than a year ago, 
but straightening a curve in the railroad 
left it deserted and without any reason 
for existence. Some houses were torn 
down and moved, some were sold for 
tive dollars, some were left because they 
could be neither sold nor given away. 
It is easy to see, then, why it is consid- 


ered better to rent than to own land and 
houses in the mining towns, for if 
Hanna should be deserted, as it may be 
now if the mines continue to burn, as is 
possible; for several years, it would be a 
simple matter to load the little red houses 
on the cars and move them to a new 
place. The company store provides all 
articles of necessity and some of luxury 
and at not unreasonable prices; the com- 
pany doctor tends to their wounds, and 
altogether it is a model seigniory of our 
benevolent feidalism. 

The people in the Wyoming coal mines 
are mostly men without a country; some 
of them Poles, more of them Finns. The 
Finns are hard working and honest, and 
their children in the public schools out- 
strip the other nationalities, including 
native American. The most prominent 
building in the town is the Hall of the 
Finnish Temperance Society. It must 
not be thought that temperance here 
means total abstinence, as it usually does 
with us. In fact, what to a Finn is tem- 
perance would in some cases seem to 
other people immoderation ; but the hal! 
serves as a center of the social and re- 
ligious life of the community and keeps 
alive something of the national spirit. 
The miners are well paid, and those who 
are sober and industrious accumulate 
some money. In a dull season many go 
back to the old country, as it is cheaper 
to go to Europe for a few months of the 
year than to live in the West while they 
are out of work. 

Not many months ago a singular mail 
arrived in Hanna. Usually, of course, 
the foreign mail brings its ordinary mix- 
ture of good and bad news, and the re- 
cipients are glad at least to hear from 
home; but this mail saddened every Fin- 
nish heart before it was opened, and 
strong, rough men broke into tears at the 
sight of the envelopes. The postmaster 
could not understand how they knew 
that the letters contained bad news be- 
fore they read them, but the Finns 
pointed to the stamp. It was the Rus- 
sian stamp and they knew their country 
was no more. It was the death of the 
fatherland. 

Negroes form a large proportion of 
the miners, and they too might be re- 
garded as men without a country, since 
in the whole world there is none to pro- 
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test against their abuse, as the Chinese 
protested against the massacre at Rock 
Springs, or as we have protested against 
the riots at Kishineff. There was con- 
siderable opposition to them when they 
began to be brought into the country in 
such large numbers. It was said that 
they were an undesirable class, many of 
them brutal, some criminal. Doubtless 
there was some truth in this, but we can- 
not deal so at wholesale with the race. 
One at least of these negroes is a Chris- 
tian and a hero. His name is William 
Christian, and when the death-blast 
came he might easily have saved himself, 
but he went back a dozen times into the 
fire and suffocating gases to drag out 
men who were insensible, until finally he 
too fell and was rescued with difficulty. 
The next day he took his place again in 
the front ranks of the excavating party. 

To increase our common conscious- 
ness, to be able to sympathize, which is, 
after all, merely to feel together, is the 
mission of the press. We should be able 
to recognize heroism in the humblest and 
to demand for these miners the same pro- 
tection to life which we would ask for if 
we were working underground at Hanna. 


5 


It was fitting that on In- 
dependence Day our Gov- 
ernment and people should 
cease to be dependent upon European 
cable companies for quick communica- 
tion with the Philippine Islands. With 
our new possessions in the Pacific, 
Hawaii as well as the Philippines, we 
are now placed in touch by an American 
company, and are freed from the exac- 
tions which have been a not inconsider- 
able addition to the War Department’s 
expenses. The Commercial Company 
has done promptly and well the work 
that enables us not only, for the trans- 
mission of messages, to annihilate the 
distance between Washington and Man- 
ila, but also, as the President’s experi- 
ment showed, to girdle the earth in nine 
and one-half minutes. Much credit is 
due to the company, and it should not be 
withheld; but we regret that Congress 
did not improve an inviting opportunity 
to connect these islands with our main- 
land by a Government cable, and that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s message to Governor 
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Taft was not transmitted from San 
Francisco over wires laid, owned and 
operated by the United States. 


& 


We publish in this number 
F an interesting and suggest- 
the Bribed ive article from the Rev. 
Dr. John P. Peters, rector of St. 
Michael’s Church in this city, as to the 
responsibility of Directors for corrupt 
work done for the benefit of their corpo- 
rations, and the duty of the press to point 
out to the public this responsibility by 
naming the Directors who deserve to be 
held accountable for wrongs committed 
or attempted by agents of their com- 
panies. As Dr. Peters says, we did pub- 
lish the names of certain responsible Di- 
rectors at the time of the tunnel disas- 
ter. We shall take the same course here- 
after, whenever the circumstances call 
for it and such action is warranted in a 
weekly magazine of national rather than 
local circulation. Obviously, however, it 
is the local daily papers that should take 
this course with respect to corruption 
and fraud which affect directly the com- 
munities whose interests they serve. As 
a rule, a large majority of the daily pa- 
pers in New York have not shown any 
lack of courage and independence in their 
treatment of legislation or projects de- 
signed corruptly to defraud or otherwise 
to wrong the people who read them or 
the city in which they are published. It 
may be that in some of the papers to 
which Dr. Peters’s forcible protest was 
sent the names accompanying it were 
omitted deliberately by direction of the 
editor in charge; we presume, however, 
that in some cases the list of names was 
hastily and thoughtlessly cut off by a 
copy-reader, whose chief aim was to save 
space. It is frequently the duty of daily 
papers to publish, without helpful sug- 
gestion, the names of Directors who are 
officially responsible for glaring offenses, 
in order that they may be subjected to 
the force of public opinion. Whenever, 
upon request of a prominent citizen or a 
worthy organization, a paper refuses to 
do this, a corrective may be applied by 
publishing the fact of that refusal, with 
appropriate comment, in other joutmals 
that are willing to make the names 
known. 


Bribers and 
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It is to be hoped that the 
protests in many daily 
papers will call a halt to 
the trundling of the Liberty Bell about 
the country as a spectacle for gaping 
crowds. Something has been said about 
treating Plymouth Rock to the same 
unworthy jaunting trip, but this sacri- 
lege, we believe, has not been contem- 
plated seriously. Yet no one can say 
just where this mania will end for carting 
about sacred relics. Grant’s cabin is to 
be carried from Carondelet to the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis and planted 
there as one might set up some attraction 
in a dime museum. A German critic 
once remarked that the two most striking 
characteristics of the American people 
were their good humor and their lack of 
reverence. Certainly this absurd mania 
lends some credit to the least agreeable 
of our German friend’s observations. 
The only real benefit from preserving 
relics of famous men and events is that 
those who behold them may learn rever- 
ence for what is noble or pathetic. To 
treat such relics as the Liberty Bell has 
been treated, or Libby prison, or Grant’s 
cabin, is to make them an object of vul- 
gar curiosity and not of reverence. One 
would suppose that the humor of the 
American people would save them from 
this particular form of irreverence, but 
it does not seem to do so. 


J 


Governor Cummins may find 
as he says he does, in the 
compromise tariff platform 
adopted at Des Moines a warrant for 
what he has said during the last two 
years and intends to repeat ‘hereafter ; 
but it is true, nevertheless, that the essen- 
tial idea of his old platform has been 
withheld from this new one. In the old 
platform the dependence of some great 
Trust corporations or combinations upon 
tariff duties for the maintenance of high 
prices in the home market was asserted 
or forcibly suggested. The platform 
adopted last week has nothing to say 
about any relation existing between the 
prices or exactions of Trusts and the du- 
ties upon foreign products like their own. 
“ Tariff rates,” it says, “ should be just, 
and equally opposed to foreign control 
and domestic monopolv.” That is the 
only assertion which the Governor can 
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use as an Official text for an argument 
demanding a reduction or the removal of 
certain duties because monopolistic cor- 
porations use them as instruments for 
the exaction of high prices from consum- 
ers. To his mind it can scarcely be 
adequate for that purpose. In the para- 
graph relating to Trust corporations 
there is no suggestion of even the most 
remote relation between them and. the 
tariff. They should be so regulated and 
controlled, the platform says, as “ to 
prevent monopoly and promote competi- 
tion,” but how or by what regulations 
this end may be accomplished it does not 
explain. “ Duties that are too low should 
be increased, and duties that are too high 
should be reduced.” When? Those who 
practically excluded “the Iowa idea” 
from the platform would postpone the 
date of such a revision until the Greek 
Kalends. “ Both sides must give and 
take,” says the paragraph in praise of 
reciprocity. This is not the doctrine of 
those who have buried in the Senate a 
dozen reciprocal treaties. They would 
take much, but give little or nothing. 
On the whole, the platform marks a vic- 
tory for the “ standpatters,” as they call 
themselves, altho the Governor, nomi- 
nated by acclamation, is their foremost 
opponent and is said to have the support 
on this point of a majority of the Repub- 
licans in Iowa. If he really has this sup- 
port, the platform will not silence him. 


& 


We doubt if Christian 
Scientists ‘themselves are 
aware of the full signifi- 
cance of certain statistics brought for- 
ward at a recent meeting of the Mother 
Church in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston. Ac- 
cording to the Boston papers, whose ve- 
racity is unimpeachable, there were some 
eight thousand persons present at this 
solemn occasion, which is decidedly bet- 
ter than most denominations could do. 
But the number of the attendants is 
nothing in comparison with certain other 
figures which must have sent a thrill of 
complacency to the devout hearts there 
beating. It appears that the death rate 
of the faithful this year is 2.24 per 1,000 
against 18.73 per 1,000 in the whole - 
wicked city of Boston. A little calcula- 
tion will show, therefore, that your 
chance of dying in that town, if you are 
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one of the faithful, is eight times 
less than if you belong to the un-Eddy- 
fied. That is decidedly worth paying for. 
No wonder that at the close of the meet- 
ing the audience joined heartily (or do 
we dream it?) in singing that ancient 
hymn from the Veda (the most ancient 
utterance of the Faith) in which immuni- 
ty from all disease and death is implored. 
But the greatest wonder is yet to be told. 
Last year the death-rate among the Believ- 
ers was 2.32 per 1,000, whereas it has been 
this year only 2.24, which, it will readily 
be seen, is a decrease of .o8 per 1,000 in 
a twelvemonth. Now there is no reason 
to suppose that Christian Science has 
reached its culmination or that the power 
of faith has been thoroughly tested. On 
the contrary, every Christian Scientist 
will avow that the healing effluence of 
his Church has only begun. Suppose, 
then, the decrease in mortality does no 
more than continue at the present rate, 
which is a small claim. In other words, 
divide 2.24 by .o8, and what is the re- 
sult? Just this: In twenty-eight years 
Christian Scientists will have attained 
the goal of deathlessness! There is‘no 
doubt of it; the figures lie before us. The 
conjectures which arise in our mind at 
this thought are as bewildering as they 
are awful. Will the faithful grow in 
beauty and grace, in youthfulness, so to 
speak, as they grow old; or will they 
pass into a state like the famous Struld- 
brugs in the land of Luggnagg? The 
ungodly might hint that the auri sacra 
fames so notable inthe practitioners of the 
drugless art of healing would ally them 
to the immortals whose greed Swift has 
so vividly described. Others, again, will 
quote the couplet of “ Don Juan ” which 
begins with “ that good old-gentlemanly 
vice” and ends with the proper rime 
“avarice.” But such conjectures are, 
perhaps, premature. We shall see in due 
time the true power of Eddyfication. 


& 
What the 


needs in  educa- 
tion, first, second 
and third, is teachers, teachers, teach- 
ers. For white schools or blacks there 
is the same sad lack of competent 
teachers. The Peabody Fund is prepar- 
ing to put a large part of its money 
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into a normal school at Nashville. The 
management of the Slater Fund, under 
Dr. Haygood, understood this, and 
gave its income largely for normal in- 
struction; altho under the direction of 
Dr. Curry it changed its policy, so as 
to support the creation of carpenters 
and blacksmiths rather than of teach- 
ers. You cannot make a good teacher 
by having a man work all day in a shop 
and study in the evening. The South 
is not yet rich enough to provide teach- 
ers of manual training for its common 
schools, nor, indeed, is the North. 
What is first needed is good teachers 
for the common English branches, to 
teach in the high schools, the gram- 
mar schools, the primary schools, and 
the too often ungraded district schools. 
It is the schools that will provide these 
well trained teachers with which our 
missionary societies, with their nearly 
a million a year, the Southern Educa- 
tion Board, with its $100,000 a year, 
the Peabody Fund, with its $80,000 a 
year and the Slater, with its $45,000 a 
year, ought principally to concern 
themselves. And let it be remembered 
that the best education they can get is 
none too good for teachers, North or 
South, and that there is a deplorable 
lack of them in the South. 
& 

In view of Dr. Morrison’s striking ac- 
count of conditions in the Congo Land it 
is only fair to say that many Belgians in 
positions of authority claim that the gov- 
ernment of the State is on the whole the 
best possible under the circumstances. A 
prominent Belgian writes us as follows: 

“T with other Belgians here in New York, 
who have known many officers and agents of 
the Congo Free State, feel indignant at the ac- 
cusations brovtht against them in such an in- 
discriminate way. That there have been here 
and there scoundrels, may be true, but they are 
punished for their misdeeds; and all impartial 
authorities agree that the best is being done by 
the State under the trying circumstances.” 
We publish this statement out of defer- 
ence to our correspondent, not meaning 
to discredit the trustworthiness of Dr. 
Morrison’s report. The testimony in 
support of the Belgian government has 
been gathered into a volume entitled 
“The Truth About the Civilization in 
Congoland.” 
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Marine Insurance 


MaRINE Insurance has great an- 
tiquity. It was doubtless instituted 
soon after the earliest ocean trading 
began. So soon as merchants com- 
menced to send merchandise across the 
sea in ships, the men who thus ven- 
tured more or less of their fortunes 
must have sought to protect themselves 
from the perils and dangers of the deep 
by means of Marine Insurance. 

In considering Marine Insurance it 
will quickly be found that the subject 
is exceedingly complex. Age has by 
no means robbed it of mystery. Amid 
changing methods and new discoveries 
it has continued to linger in many ways 
much the same as it was when the sys- 
tem of Marine Insurance was originally 
instituted. 

The system of Marine Insurance 
when the Roman Imperial Eagles 
dominated the seas, and as it is to-day 
under various governments, bound 
together by international law, must be 
essentially the same. So much of pre- 
mium paid by the insured, on condi- 
tion that the insurer shall make good 
any loss according to a scale agreed 
upon, such loss to be determined by 
some disinterested but authoritative 
outsider. 

One thing that has served to make 
Marine Insurance a fertile field for 
fraud and other crimes is the extreme 
dificulty of proving any alleged 
wrong. A _ vessel leaves port with 
everything seemingly in her favor. 
After a time her captain and crew re- 
turn as shipwrecked mariners upon an- 
other ship and report shipwreck with 
a total loss of vessel and cargo. How 
is it possible to gather evidence show- 
ing proof of fraud upon which to con- 
test the payment of a claim for loss? 
The dangers of the seas are many and 
legitimate losses often come about in 
the most unexpected ways. That the 
perils and dangers of the sea are multi- 
plied by unscrupulous men no one can 
doubt. It is with such things, as well 
as with ordinary accidents, that Marine 
Insurance has to do, 
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Out of an elaborate Marine Insur- 
ance fraud Charles Reade, in “ Foul 
Play,” has written a most fascinating 
story. A shipmaster who sends a bad or 
an unseaworthy. but heavily insured 
ship to sea, not only commits fraud 
and endangers the lives of the sailors 
on board, but he is guilty of wholesale 
murder, just as surely as if he had lifted 
his personal hand against the individ- 
ual members of the crew. 

The remedy is hard to find. If an 
insurance company could refuse to 
make good losses due to the negligence 
or bad faith of the ship owner, or his 
agent, Marine Insurance would be re- 
duced to comparative simplicity. This 
is by no means easy to accomplish. 
It is, however, quite possible in prac- 
tice for Marine Insurance companies 
as well as others to insist upon certain 
changes in a ship’s equipment and 
otherwise that will minimize the risk. 
Insuring companies may require radi- 
cal changes as a condition preliminary 
to writing a policy. All such precau- 
tions are beneficent and cannot help 
but exercise an influence for good 
against those who are inclined toward 


fraud. 
& 


Tue General Assembly of Connecti- 
cut at its last sesssion amended the 
charter of the Hartford Life Insurance 
Company so as to permit it to write 
Health Insurance. This amendment 
was accepted and approved by the 
stockholders of the company at a meet- 
ing held May 12th, 1903. 


....At a meeting of the Directors of 
the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, held at the home office 
on June oth, Mr. William H. Porter, 
President of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York, was unanimously 
elected Vice-President of the Company 
and a member of its Finance Commit- 
tee. Mr. Porter succeeds the late 
George G. Williams, with whom he 
was associated, in both the offices now 
held by him. John P. Munn, M.D., is 
the President of the United States Life 
Insurance Company. 
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FINANCIAL — 


Finances of the Year 


Tue Treasury Department’s figures 
for the fiscal year show that the excess 
of receipts over expenditures was $52,- 
710,936, which may be compared with 
$92,000,000 in 1902 and $77,000,000 in 
1901. Income was $558,887,526, and 
outgo $506,176,590. Owing to the re- 
peal of war taxes, the internal revenue 
receipts were reduced by nearly $42,- 
000,000, but the receipts from customs 
show a gain of about $29,500,000. This 
is due chiefly to enlarged imports of ma- 
terials to be used by manufacturers, and 
of some finished products which could 
not be obtained from our own factories 
without much delay. It indicates activ- 
ity rather than idleness in our own in- 
dustries. While the total revenue was less 
than that of 1902 by $3,500,000, there 
was an addition of $35,000,000 to the 
expenditures. Of this increase, $15,- 
000,000 is to be charged to the navy and 
$6,000,000 to the army. The Treasury’s 
available cash balance at the end of the 
year was $231,415,000 and the total 
amount of gold in the Treasury was 
$631,639,000, an increase of $71,000,000 
in twelve months. At the end of the 
year the national bank circulation had 
risen to $413,670,650, the addition for 
the year amounting to $56,000,000, or 
nearly 16 per cent. The Treasury’s fig- 
ures do not include the revenue ($134,- 
268,000) and the expenditures ($138,- 
885,000) of the Post Office Department. 
Here a deficit of $4,617,000 is disclosed, 
against $2,961,000 last year. 

& 


The Steamship Trust 


THE combination of Atlantic steam- 
ship lines made by Mr. Morgan is the sub- 
ject of some discussion here and abroad, 
owing to the very low prices to which 
the company’s shares have fallen. These 
shares have not been listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange, but for a long 
time past they have been bought and 
sold in small quantities on what is called 
the “curb” market, where the quota- 
tions last week were $6 for the common 
stock and $25 for the preferred. As 
sales were made at these figures, the pub- 
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lic at present appears to regard the stock 


. of the International Mercantile Marine 


Company with misgivings. Conditions 
have not been favorable since the com- 
bination was made. There has been an 
over supply of Atlantic tonnage, owing 
to the release of freighters at the end of 
the Boer War. Bankers in Baltimore 
who are interested in the project point 
out, however, that the company has is- 
sued only $45,000,000 in bonds, and that 
its fixed charges are only $3,150,000, 
while fixed charges and dividends of the 
several companies prior to the merger 
were $3,300,000. The British Govern- 
ment announced last week that it would 
discontinue the payment of war subsidies 
for merchant ships one year from April 
next ; but the company will lose not more 
than $50,000 a year by this, on three 
ships of the White Star Line, and the 
payments will be made for almost two 
years tocome. The withdrawal of the Cu- 
nard Company from the Atlantic agree- 
ment as to steerage rates probably indi- 
cates an increase of competition in the 
passenger business. The investing pub- 
lic has not suffered by reason of the low 
prices of the stock, because the shares 
have not been on the regular market and 
the public has not been asked to “ di- 
gest”? them. The weight of the decline 
has fallen upon the shareholders of such 


‘companies as the Atlantic Transport, 


which was sold to the combination for 
stock and not for cash. With improved 
conditions in the freight trade, the value 
of the shares would rise. The project 
was an ambitious one, in which the whole 
world exhibited interest. Thus far, it 
has not been successful. 


& 


THE statement of the Merchants’ 
Trust Company at the close of business, 
June 30th, shows surplus and undivided 
profits of $1,442,976 and total resources 
of $6,499,398. This company, of which 
Edwin Langdon is president and John 
B. Grant secretary and treasurer, has a 
capital of $500,000. 


..--Dividends announced: 


N. Y. Sec. & Trust Co,, quarterly, 8 per 
cent., payable August rst, 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


Nerehants’ Trust Company 
$20 Broadwau, New York, 


t the close of business, June 30, 1903: 


RESOURCES 


New York City Bonds . : $525,500.00 
ther Stocks and Boods : - 662,737.00 
. ° . 3,252,945.08 
1,979,604.05 

ccrued Interest Receivable : 78,612.27 


Total - - - - $6,499,398.40 


LIABILITIES 
apital . - - - $500,000.00 
urplus - - - - 1,000,000.00 
inuivided Profits . . . 442,976.06 
Accrued Interest Payable - - 3,062.55 
- . 18,850.92 
_ 4,534,508.87 


$6,499,398.40 


DWIN LANGDON, President. | Joun B. GRANT, Sec’y-Treas 
Frank C. TRAVERS, Vice-Pres. | FRED P.Davis, Ass’t-Sec’y-Treas- 


DIRECTORS 


Michael E. Bannin, John Cartiledge, George C. Clarke, 
vel trancis Freeman, Frank J. Gould, Kowin Hawley, 
Be Charles W. Jones, Edwin Langdon, 
ohn P. Munn, ae | Phillips, peau & Snpes, 
rank C, Travers, D. 8. Walton, 








HARVEY FISK : 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 











The Lawyers’ Title 
insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
i] Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells real 
estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and engineer- 
ing data. Makes appraisements of real estate. 
Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments and water 
rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS. 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager. 
Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B. OGDEN. JOHN T. LOCKMAN. LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. H. E. JACKSON. 


Treasurer, Assistant General Manager, 
WM. P. DIXON. SAMUEL GREEN. 


oe 


RSEN RHOADES, 
i caw RENCE MARCELLUS, A 
JAMES M. VARNUM. LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 








Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


ya cure you. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 


As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer naturally cures the trouble. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE to any one sending me 16c. to cover actual 

postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 
cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Cf, Clestarctan 


DEPT. E., 57 PRINCE ST.. NEW YORK 


GLYCOZONE cures dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles. 
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Colorado 


and return 


$295 


For first-class round-trip 
tickets from Chicago on sale 
July 1 to 10, good until 



















August 31 for return. Cor- 
respondingly low rates 
from other points. Only 


one night en route Chicago 
to Denver by the 


Colorado Special 


The Best of Everything 
Leaving Chicago 6. 30 p. m. 
daily; only one night 
en route. Through buffet- 
smoking cars, Booklovers 
Library, drawing-room 
sleeping cars, dining cars 
and free chair cars. A 
second fast train leaves 
11.30 p. m. daily and pro- 
vides additional service of 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars 
with berth rate only $2.50. 


Chicago, 
Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western 
and Union Pacific Rys. 


W. B. KNISKERN, _E. L. LOMAX, 
Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb. 
\cs2s 














Sore eve > Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 











NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RA 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. B. and connections, 
From Grand Central Station. 





Leave By way of Due, 
18:00 A.M., Hartford and Wi!limantic, 2:00 P, 
9:00 A.M., Springfield and Worcester, 3:30 P, 
10:00 A.M.. ttNew_ London and Providence, 8:00 P. 
$10:0. A.M., *New London and Providence, 4:30 P. 
12:00 M Springteid and Worcester, 5:40 P 
1:00 P.M., ttNew London and Providence, 6:00 P 
1:02 P.M., *New London and Providence, 7:00 P 
2:00 P.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 8:00 P. 
8:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 9:00 P. 
4:00 P.M., *Springfield and Worcester, 10:00 P. 
$5:00 P.M., *“New London and Providence, 11:00 P 
t11:00 P.M., Springfield and Worcester, 6:15 4 
12:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 6:% A 
$12:02 A.M., *New London and Providence, 6:57 A 


*Daily, including Sunday. {Stops at 125th St. 


ttF ive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and Bo 


ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD. Gen. Pass. Agent, 





Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTOOTT §=©@7HESK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. Qo BftcGAlGe. 


Executive Offices, 39 £. 42d St., New York. | 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- | 


nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 


points on the lines of the New York Central } 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. | 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- | 


nections. Telephone, 2966 38th St. 


Branch offices throughout New York and | 


Brooklyn with telephone connections. 




















33333333333335 


COATES Clippers. | 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of | 
usband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard, Save 
their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 


Ask Hardware Dealers for 












; . os Second feo Tiestered ts 
= = cular .nd Prices, 
} COATES CLIPPER 


CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 


Wedding Presents 


Ta Sterling Silver 


TABLE SPOONS 
SOUP SPOONS 
DESSERT SPOONS 
DINNER KNIVES 
DESSERT KNIVES 


BEEF CARVING SETS 
GAME CARVING SETS 
SALAD SERVING SETS 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


As well as a large variety 
of other useful articles 


All in exclusive patterns copyrighted 
by Reed. & Barton 


UNION SQUARE 
6 MAIDEN LANE 


New York City 
And At Leading Jewelers Everywhere 











lost 


TYPEWRITER. 





‘“*DABSTERS.” 


People Who Do Things by Piecemeal. 


Many people are convinced coffee is the cause of their 
sufferings and stop its use from time to time to get relief. 
During these periods when they are not drinking coffee 
they feel better. They are getting well in small install- 
ments. 

How much better it is to stop short on the coffee and 
shift to well made Postum and get well once and for all. 
As soon as this is done the destroying effects of coffee are 
stopped and a powerful rebuilding agent is set to work. 
Health comes back by bounds and so long as the right 
food and drink are used and improper food is left alone 
the cure is permanent. 

A lady of Readfield, Me., says: ‘‘I was always a great 
lover of coffee and drank it so steadily that I would have 
to stop it at times on account of dizziness in my head, gas 
in the stomach and other troubles. I would leave off the 
coffee for a few weeks until I felt better, then would go 
to drinking it again. . 

“T continued this for years and paid dearly for it, until 
about a year I read a Postum Cereal article and 
bought and carefully prepared some. It filled the place 
of coffee from the start so far as flavor and taste go and 
it has righted my stomach troubles. I have improved so 
that my friends notice the goang. I have exchanged 
sickness and misery for health and happiness. a 
Postum I have got well all at once”? Name furnished by 
Postum Co , Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ice cold Portum with a dash of lemon is a delightful 
**cooler ”’ for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of time on 
the.$7,500.00 cooks’ contert for 735 money prizes. 
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YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 


< iS = eee 
3 re 
FOR THE OPERATOR. 


Light Action and Convenient Devices. 


FOR THE PURCHASER 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 
YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 
PY eee eerie) 


MURRAY & LANMAN S 


FLORIDA WATER. 


c 
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FINANCIAL 


31 YEARS OUR, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly, Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Blidg., Boston. Chamber of C 
Home Office Ksrablished 1871 


renee 


GUARANTEED 
LIMITED STOCK ISSUE. 


The business that offers this stock has 
been conducted under the same conservative 
management for twenty years with constantly 
increasing output and always at a profit. 
Up to date but a small portion of the 
country has been covered. Unlimited demand 
exists for the output and the time is ripe for 
conservative expansion. This makes it de- 
sirable to sell a limited amount of capital 
stock upon which7 % in semi-annual dividends 
is guaranteed. 

Reference: First National Bank or any bank or 
business house in Milwaukee, or Duna or Brad- 











ce, Chicago. 
lowa Falls. lowa. 











Anyone looking for a profitable and con- 
servative investment with assured and per- 
manent income will do well to carefully in- 
vestigate. Address 

185N Second St., 


E.B.MARSHALL, "“nitwatkee; ws. 














National Railroad Co 
of Mexico. 


To Holders of Trust Certificates for Preferre 
and Common Stock of NATIONAL RAE 
ROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO, isste 
under the Voting Trust Agreement date 
the 15th day of March, 1902: 


Notice is hereby given of the dissolution of the abov 
mentioned Voting Trust Agreement and that, om th 
27th day of July, 1903, the undersigned Votin 
Trustees will, in accordance with the terms of said agi 
ment, in exchange for and upon the surrender of any stoc! 
trust certificates then outstanding, make delivery of cer 
tificates of stock of the NATIONAL RAILROAD COM 
PANY OF MEXICO. 

All holders of stock trust certificates issued under sai 
voting trust are hereby required to exchange them for ce; 
tificates of capital stock on said 27th day of Jul 
1903. 

Stock trust certificates must be presented for exchang 
to Speyer 8 Go., at their office in the City of New Yor 
or to Speyer Brothers, at their office in the City o 
London, or to Teixeira de Mattos Brothers, 
their office in the City of Amsterdam, the Agents of th 
Voting Trustees for such purposes, 


Dated, New York, June 25th, 1903. 


JAMES SPEYER, 

JACOB H. SCHIFF, 

EDGAR SPEYER, 
Voting Tr 


R. L. DAY & CO 
BANKERS 


3 Nassau Street, 40 Water Street 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Commission Orders Executed in. Bot 
Markets. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 

























































Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 









CAPITAL, . . . . . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . 


This.Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


$2,000,000 
$11,981,522 










LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D,. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 


CHARLES §. SMITH, 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


EDWARD COOPER, Wm. D. SLOANE, 





Wm. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. 







GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
jou STILLMAN, 


bry S. KENNEDY, 

. O. MILLS, 

Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL. FIELD, 
LYMAN J. GAGE, 





OHN CLAFLIN, 
OHN J. PHELPS, 
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1876— .-1903 


he MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


bentures and First Mortgage 
ms upon Real Estate... . 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


t 214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


| Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
\customers. ENTRANCK ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of New York. 


' New York, June 28rd, 1908. 
|_ The Board of ptrectore has this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
‘dend of THRE ONE-HALF PER CENT., payable on and 
after July ist, #4 

The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. this date, reopeni ng 


Wuly ist, 1908 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE STATE BANK. 
New York, June 5th, 1908. 
The directors have this day declared from the fits 
of the last six months a dividend of TEN PER GENT 
‘upon the stock of this Bank, free of tax, payable on and 
after July ist, 1 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
A. I. VOORHIS, Cashier. 


28th YEAR. 
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The American Savings Bank, 


501 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 42nd Street. 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum will be credited depositors July ist, 
1908, on all sums from to baw wr poe ay A 20th, 
1908. Bank open from 9 & M. to 4 P. M., and on onday 
evenings from 6 to 8 o'clock. baneen deposited on or before 
July 10th will ow, iptorest from July Ist. 

WARD V. LOEW, President. 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 
JOHN V. IRWIN, Secretary. 


DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


841 and 843 Le pay New York. 

The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending June 30th, 1993, on all depusits entitled thereto 
under the | oy at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on x] sums not exceeding $3,000, 
payable on and after July 20th, 1903. 

eposits made on or before aly 10th will be entitled to 
interest from July ist, 1903. 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 

CHARLES MIFHLING, Secretary. 

WM. F. PATTERSON, Assistant Secretary. 


EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 


EK. Cor. 28rd St. and 6th Ave 
The es have ordered interest credited to depositors 
July ist, 1903. at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. (833%) per anuum on all sums of $5 and up- 
ward to $3,000. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 


from July ist. 
WILLIAM J. ROOME, President. 
JOHN ©. GRISWOLD. ee. 








rISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


8. E. Cor. 6th Ave, and 16th St. 


Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum will be credited depositors for the six 
months and three months ending June 380th, 1903, on all 
sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars, entitled 
thereto under the by-laws, payable July 20th, 1903. 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, Secretary. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th, 1903, will draw 
interest from July ist. 19938. 


InvINe SAVINGS TNSTITUTION, 


115 Ghambers St., New York Gity. 


The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three and six months ending 
June 30, 1903, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT, per annum on amounts from §1 to 
$3,000, payable on and after Monday, July 
13, 1903. Deposits made on or before July 





roth will draw interest from July rst. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON, LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 


1 and 3 THIRD AVE. Pp. Suseee Institute! 
CHA ARTERSD 186 » 


100th DIVIDEND. 


w York, June 9th, 1908. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF ” yEaR ENDING JUNE 
S0TH, 1908, at the rate of 
Three and One-Half Per Gent. Per Annum 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under the 
by-laws of the bank on _ from $5 to $3,000. INTER- 





EST od oe en JULY 15TH, 
MONEY DEPOSI 


TED on S, before July 10th will draw 


JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


Union Dime savings Institution 


Broadway, 32d St. & Sixth Avenue. 
Greeley Square, New York. 


INTEREST THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 


From $5 to $3,000. Credited July 
1st, payable July 16th, or any time 
later. 





CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President, 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G, ROSS, Secretary. 





FOUR 

Coupo 
July 1st 
will be 
Street. 


New } 
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MANHATTAN 


Savings Institution, |" 
No. 644 BROADWAY, 


104th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


June 25, 1903. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by 
the rules entitled thereto), not exceeding $3,000, re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 30th inst., payable on and after the 
third Monday in July next, 

Deposits made on or before July 10 will draw 
interest from July 1. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


THE “ap geenecea 9 ter = OF NEW YORK. 
ills Building, 15 Broad St. 
DIVIDEND NO. 17. 

The Board of Directors of this corporation have this day, 
Jane 25th, declared a semi-annual dividend of $5 per 
son, » ode July 15th, 1908. Transfer books close June 

and be eee July 16th, 
mailed to stockholders of record, 
be SREDERION . CORNING, Frenaens, 


INSURANCE 


1851 THE 1903 
MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $230,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « - - * - 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, <« - “ - o 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nolder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 











NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST GO. 


46 Wall Street, New York City. 

The Board of Trustees of this Com i has L~ » declared 
a quarterly dividend of EIGHT PER C e capital 
stock of the Company, payable August ete “190 to the stock- 
— of record at the a osing of the Transfer Books on July 


ALEX 8. WEBB, Secretary. 
July 1, 1908. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Boston, June 15, 1903. 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an Extra Dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A DOL- 
LAR per share will be paid on Wednesday, July 15, 1908, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Tuesday, 
June 30, 1908. 
The transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 15, 
193, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

FOUR PER CENT. COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 


July ist, 1908, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 


Street. 
WILLIAM RB. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20th, 1903. 





THE 7, YORK & NEW ee! 
EPHONE COMPANY. 
81 prin by Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
IVIDEND NO. 79. 
A regular rw ; dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. declared on the capital stock of this 
Company payable J aw 15th, 1903, to stockholders of record 


at the close of bus uly rd, 1908. 
HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 





THE CARMEN-GUANAJUATO GOLD MINING 
COMPANY. 


SEVEN PER CENT. SINKING FUND CONVERTIBLE 
GOLD DEBENTURE BONDS. 

The July semi-annual interest coupons of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT, will be pai pw presentation on 
and after July ist, at the office of its nsfer Agent, the 
Prploration mpany of New York, Mills Building, New 


Cc. V. R. COGSWELL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
BE. W. SCOTT, President, 


246 BROADWAY. - - - NFW VoORK. 
Are You So Peculiar? 


So many people think Life Insurance is worth having 
that about $350,000,000 was written in 1900 by the 
MerropoutitaN Lire INsurRANCE Company oF New York 
alone, which is the ‘“ world’s record” thus far. Were 
you one of those people, or have you insurance in that 
or some other sound company ? If not, why not? Are 
you different from others—less exposed to death, more 
certain of financial condition, or without anybody (even 
yourself) to be concerned about it? 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-third 
nnual Statement. 





Cash Capital ++ $500,000.00 
Reserve for re-irsurance and all other claims. . 
Surplus over all Liabilities.......... - 179,3.1,48 


TCTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1903,..$2, 534, 984. 64 
THOMAS ‘H.; MONTGOMERY, President. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





He 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1902, $23,176,440.19 
Liabilities . .  20,425,522.07 
Surplus ~ «+  $2,750,918,12 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 
New York Office, - St. Paul Building, 
FP. K; KOHLER, General Agent. 
The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 
GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec. 





Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
Life, Endowment, Semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at-Age- 
80 Policies, in amounts from $10 to ; from ages 2 to 60. 

All contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death 
by accident. 

The Record Tells. 


$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Bork 


Liberty and Nassau Streets. 





31st Annual Statement, January rst, 1903. 


$1,000,000.00 
4,623,295.88 
4,695,880.88 


$10,319,176.76 


Cash Capital, - - 
Reserve for all Liabilities, - 
Net Surplus, - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, “ 





OF NEW YORK. 


AS an established record for progressiy 

ness, liberality and clearness of its poli 

contracts. It was the first company to intro 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


WALDI 
Sample policies and rates will be given on 


application to the Home Office. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, 

F. B. ALLEN, 

J. B. PIERCE, 

L. B. BRAINERD, 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 





1903. 


s 7 
oot: $i 
* 
550.802 


1.59 
$6,205,393 7 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 
































THE INDEPENDENT - xv 


Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 2th, 1903. 


the Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submtt the following statement of tts affairs on the 21st of December, 1002 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1902, to Slat December, 1903........+sseecsecesseccerscecceccssescceasccccescoseeesees 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902.......+++s0: eocecccccooeoecosese 


sevccercerees 165.92 




















$415,688.96 





Losses paid during 
posses boourred, estimated and paid in 1502. 


Less Salvages......... 
Reinsurances. 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses...c..ccccessseccersecees 


The Compony has the following 


vis.: 
United States and State of New Tork stock; Ci ‘ ° 
secured by Collateral, and deposits Company. on viet iee te 


dvanced of Real Lien held thereon......... ecececveccccccceces oo ve cecccceescccccesoeseccoosecece oo 
Other Real Estate and Claims due the COMPANY.........ccccccccccccsocsessceeseverseses Oc ovecceceescccoeseeseosecesscosccs 5,000 —8,082,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie............+++ peveveesecnces gegeoescccogecesoces coepocccccccce pocescccccece ecccccccccoccsesece ee 

Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries. eo 74 


eeeeceee OOo ee ee OOOO EEE e OEE EE ESESEOESOE EEE EE SEES ES ESEESE SESE SETS ESESEOESOS SESS OE EES EEE OD 
































Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to thefholders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
onand after Tuesday, the third of February n 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
ot atter Li y, the vatre = February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
oe) » and cance. ° 
A iviaend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 1902, 
tor Which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
ITRUSIEES. 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 
D FLEITM. 


EWALD F ‘ANN, GEORGE H. MACY 
CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, 'S H. MARSHALL, 


‘A. RA 
SNSON W. HARD Wen MOORE, te 
gt r / 





QRORGR vies 


a Pah iitanp 
D. HEWLETT, LEVIE, MORTON, hy 


JOHN 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 


G. CLARK, PAKISH, 
iy, RAVEN cons “Vice-President. = bop UE Rob 30 Vise Peccidont. 








Mutual Reserve Life Your Mother 
Insurance Company) sls Ree yor 


Frederick A. Burnham, President death, at less cost than you can 
make the same provision for your 


305, 307, 309 Broadway, = Rew York wife or your children. 


CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES This contract can be obtained at 
Three and One-Half and Four per Cent. a low cost. 


STATE OF NEW YORE 48 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT In writing for terms state the 
I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of he amount of cash you would like to 


State of New York, do hereby certify that the Matual K imi 
Insurance ht of the City of New York, in the State of Noe draw out at end of limited ayment 


fork. fe daty authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance period, your age, your mother’s age 


I further certify that 1 rd ith the Sec- i 
serecyeimaerma re maneericis: | and the amount of annual income 
d i s policy o . 
pany, outstanding on the 8ist day of coomber, 1008, £0 be valued co for life yuu won aaghbes "Seaaig > 
Experience Tabie of Mortalit for her in case of your deat ° 


This form of contract was devised 
and introduced by The Company 
which ranks 


$4,045,687 First—In Age. 
L 1 f otf 
ess Net Value of Policies reinsured, First—In Assets. 


$4,045,637 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my First—In Amount Paid Policy-helders, 


_— hand, and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, at the 
Sea ¢ City of Albany; the day and car Aret above written. THE MuTvAL Lire INSURANCE 
Superintendent of Insurance. Com PANY OF N EW York, 


Total Payments to Polieyholders, $54,567,512.00 Ricuagp A. McCUapy, President. 


Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., 


Surplus (0 Policyholders, ss $519,712.42 New York, N. Y. 


Net Value of Policies, - - $4,045,687 
” oe, ditions, - 
os - * Annuities, - 








— 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











$21,500 Paid to Glaimants _ 
in Jersey Gentral Accident 


-Robt. W. Happersett, Asst. Supt. Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, Plainfield, N. J - $31,000 
Lewis Craig Waldron, Bookkeeper, Plainfield, N. J. “yee are aes Pama 
Henry L. Mahan, Clerk, Plainfield, NJ: -- - - - . - - 


Proofs of claims were filed with Company 
on February 2nd and paid same day. 


The Preferred’s “Progressive” Policies increase five per cent. in value each year and are 
superior in every way to policies of other companies. 

They are carried by 70,000 Business Men. 

The “Preferred” has paid to claimants over $4,500,000. 

It is the Strongest Personal Accident Company in the World. 


For Prospectus of policies address the Company or any insurance broker. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBORY, President. KIMBALL c. ATWOOD, Secretary, 
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Home Life Insurance Company 


Of NEW YORK 





President 


GEORGE E. IDE, 





Contingent Pend. viscecisiintess . $100,000. 
Net Surplus 


Insurance in Force 


Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 
Dividend-Endowment Fund 


$74,432,216. 
12,025,748. 


983,060. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 


ASSETS......0...0+-scsccceccceccccccscccces s+ $2l 678,860.35 
LIABILITIES 19,281,299.00 


$2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values Stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Mass 

chusetts Statute. 

©Pamphiets, rates. — values for any age sent on application 
the Company’s Uilice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S..F. Trull, Secretary. 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec'y 





S&S. 6:6 9 
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For Dainty Luncheons 


There is nothing so tempting and satisfying as Libby’s 
Luncheon Meats, There are many delicious ways Libby’s 
Peerless Dried Beef, Potted and Deviled Ham, Chicken 


Loaf and Veal Loaf can be served indoors and outdoors. 


Libby’ s (ator Favor) Food Products 


Send for our book, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” 
Libby’s Atlas of the World sent postpaid for five 2c stamps. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby 


Chicago 





ECONOMICAL 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


USE 


| Walter Baker’s 


Cocoaand Chocolate 


yi Because they yield the 
MOST and BEST FOR 
fist THE MONEY. 


They can be depended upon 
to produce uniform results. 
You don’t have to experiment 
", with them to find out what 
ria they will do. 
A book of Choice Recipes 
(80 pages), sent free, will tell 
you how to use them to the 
best advantage. 


WALTER BAKER &. CO. Ltd. 
EsTABLISHED 1720 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


>) BORATED 
} TALCUM 


DELICHTFULAFTER BATHING, A LUXURY AFTERSHAVING ' 


Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 
A positive relic phen wna nr pi bev men wet ar 
Ofthe skin, For sore, b\istered and perspiring feet it has no Removes 
of perspiration. Get MENNEN'S (the e original), * Little higher fm Price, 
than worthless substitutes, as there is © seanen, for it. Bold everywhere, or mailed 
25cents. Avol BARMTUL IuTTaTIOWS. 
GERHARD ME. N Newark, W.3. 


soni Mennen’s Violet Taloum Sxcist 





co" SPECIAL! 
“AMO 9 » 


Y 2.) 


<a OWN §F- 


REGULAR PRICE 32 CTS. 


Good 12 & 15c Coffee 


GOOD 25 & 30c TEAS 
BEST 50 & 65c TEAS 


BEST FANCY ELGIN 
CREAMERY 


BUTTER AtCost 


GROCERIES, ETC. 








The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEYST., N.Y 


PrP. Oo. BOX 289 
TELEPHONE 2461 CORTLANDT 











Ten Cents a day 


On the average, will secure for you 
$1,000 at the end of twenty years. 

Should you die the day after the pol- 
icy ts issued your family gets the $1,000. 

Larger amounts in proportion. 

We will lend you money on fhis 
policy. 
After three years tt will be in fall § 
force for nearly Twelve Years Longer, # 


7 no premiums being required. 


It may be surrendered for Cash. 
Free Booklet with full information 
by mail. Get this, and think and—act. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











